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world — stands to-day in a stronger position than ever before both 


= 
| [enive © MAGAZINE — for sixty-one years the most famous illustrated magazine of the 


in point of circulation and appeal and in the maintenance of the highest literary and 


artistic standards. 


The reasons for this success may be summed up in a single sentence: 


It is the most interesting, and the most beautiful Magazine published 


Mark Twain—Episodes from an Extraordinary Life 


Five years before his death Mark Twain selected Albert Bigelow Paine to 
be his authorized biographer. Since that time Mr. Paine has given prac- 
tically all his time to this great work. He lived in close touch with Mark 
Twain. In his hands were placed the accumulated letters, notes, and 
memoranda of a lifetime. The result is a human document more fascinating 
than fiction. Through it all runs that delightful humor which characterized 
Mark Twain's life no less than his writings. 


Arnold Bennett's First Impressions of America 


Arnold Bennett is, beyond question, the most talked-of English author 
of the day. Mr. Bennett has written with extraordinary insight and brill- 
iancy of various countries where he has lived—of England, of France, of 
Italy. Now he has come to America for his first visit to write exclusively 
for HaRPER’s MaGazINE. He will show us to ourselves as we really are. 
America and Americans will be his theme. In order that the illustrations 
for Mr. Bennett’s articles may be thoroughly in accord with the spirit of 
the text the editors have persuaded Mr. Frank Craig, the leading English 
illustrator, to accompany Mr. Bennett to this country. 


The Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife 


Among the most notable features of the Macazine for recent months have 
been Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone’s reminiscences of her two visits 
to the court of Napoleon III. and her experiences during the Commune. 
Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone is now preparing for publication in the 
MaGaziNnE further reminiscences of even greater importance and interest. 
They cover her varied experiences during the Franco-Prussian War and her 
later intimate acquaintance with several of the continental rulers and many 
of the famous men and women whose names have now passed into history. 


A New Serial Novel By the Author of “* The Inner Shrine” 


Of this most important feature of the MaGazine for 1912 it is only neces- 
sary to say that it marks the crowning point of the author’s literary achieve- 
ment. The new story is entitled ‘“‘The Street Called Straight.” It deals with 
a most modern phase of American life. It will be illustrated by Orson Lowell. 


H. G. Wells on Socialism 


H. G. Wells is not only one of the most brilliant writers of to-day but one 
of the ablest thinkers. He has written for HARPER’s MAGAZINE two articles 
in which he presents an absolutely new view of Socialism. 


William Dean Howells in Spain 


William Dean Howells has just revisited Spain after an absence of many 
years. What he is writing about, the country and its people, wiil be in his 
most delightful vein, for mingled with present impressions will be certain 
memories of an almost autobiographical sort. 


Short Stories That Really Count 


No other illustrated magazine of the world publishes each month so 
many really great short stories as HarpeR’s. This year there is definite 
promise that in this field, where the MacGazinE has always stood supreme, it 
will surpass even its own brilliant record. There will be at least seven 
complete stories in every number. Notable among the many famous 
contributors will be: Rupyarp KipLinG (a story on an unusual theme by 
the way), MARGARET DELAND, WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, — CONRAD, 
NorMAN Duncan, E. S. Martin, Forrest CrissEv, ALICE BRown, THOMAS 
A. JANVIER, HENRY JAMES, IRVING BACHELLER, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
HENRY VAN Dyke, Mary E. WILKINS, ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, May 
StncLarr, Ropert HERRIcK, EvizABETH JoRDAN, Mary Heaton VorszE} 
MARGARET CAMERON, JAMES OPPENHEIM, MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY, ETC. 
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Picture work; Word work; 
Color work—all the Very Best 
@ SPECIAL NUMBERS of more than usual size and ex- 
cellence. 
@ REGULAR NUMBERS—week in and week out—not ap- 
proached by any other weekly. 
@ EDITORIAL COMMENT which is more closely read and 


talked about than any other printed discussion of public 
affairs. 


@ HUMOR, both in picture and text; SHORT STORIES 
of striking worth; MUSIC, DRAMA, SCIENCE, FINANCE— 
and many other fields of human endeavor treated by experts. 


At the nearest news-stand 
—you had better get it 


HARPER’S 
BAZAR 


Praise that 
Means something: 


“HARPER'S Bazar is the ; ne woman’s publication in the 
country.”—Troy Press, Troy, N. Y. 


“There is no other publication like HarpER’s Bazar. There is no 
other publication that approaches it in its field.”—Jllinois Farmer and 
Farmer’s Call. 2 is 


““HARPER’S Bazar is a necessity to the woman who desires to keep 
abreast of the times.’’—Northwestern, Oshkosh. 


““HARPER’S Bazar is the best of publications for women and the home, 
because it is written, compiled, and directed from knowledge, ability, 
culture, and sympathy.”—The Argonaut, San Francisco. 


“HARPER'S Bazar has steadily improved with age, and holds its 
popularity with the members of the household.”’—Rural Lije. 


““HARPER’S Bazar is not only the most beautiful home monthly, but 
it reaches the climax of practical worth to the home-makers.”—Boston 
Universalist Leader. 


“The enlarged BazaR grows more and more attractive.”—Times- 
Recorder, Zanesville. 


“Steadily for forty years has Harper’s Bazar filled the place marked 
out for it by those clear-sighted men who established the great publishing- 
house whose name it bears with honor. As a periodical for American 
women it has enriched home life, elevated morals, refined manners, and 
brought cultivated taste to bear upon the housewife’s ever-present 
problems.”—The Christian Advocate, New York. 



























THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


by its careful attention to WOMAN SUFFRAGE, to all important EDUCATIONAL 
QUESTIONS and because of its many articles by BRILLIANT WOMEN, should 
be read by every thinking woman in America. 


The REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST says :— 





“T am a devoted reader of THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


In point of solid worth, I find it unparalleled among American Magazines.” 
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WINFIELD SCOTT SCHLEY, U.S. N. 


Rear-Admiral Schley, who died suddenly in New York on October 2nd, will be remembered chiefly for the prominent part which 
he took in the battle with Cervera’s fleet at Santiago during the war with Spain, and because of the subsequent controversy 
as to the comparative value of his and Admiral Sampson’s services in that engagement. He was in his seventy-first year. 
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Comment 


A Historian on Cleveland 

In every campaign since 1892 we have heard 
it charged that the Democrats, and particularly 
Grover CLEVELAND, were responsible for the finan- 
cial troubles of 1893. Although these troubles 
came upon the country before Mr. CLEVELAND and 
his party had had time to put a single new law 
on the statute-book, we have again and again 
been asked to believe that here was a demonstra- 
tion of their unfitness for power. Of course, the 
Democrats have stoutly denied the charge, and 
they have had much the best of the argument; 
but the charge has kept on reappearing. Many 
Republicans have made it a part of their creed. 
It is worth noting, therefore, that the time has 
come for the trained historians to deal with that 
period and that controversy. Mr. James Forp 
Ruoves has brought his studies down to CLEVE- 
LAND’S administrations, and here is one of his 
conclusions: 

Fate had decreed that CLEVELAND should be tried 
by a varied experience; that he should grapple with 
a surplus during his first and with a deficit during 
his second administration, for neither of which was 
he responsible. Indeed, it is obvious that had he been 


re-elected in 1888, there would have been no deficit 
in 1894, 

So high is Mr. Riuopes’s reputation for thor- 
gughness and fairness and good judgment that 
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this may well be that “ verdict of history ” which 
the stump-speakers so often appeal to. Yet it is 
dollars to doughnuts that next autumn we shall 
hear again the same old charge against CLEVELAND 
and his party, and that some of us will believe it. 


More about Business and Politics 

The Sun continues to print editorials and let- 
ters protesting against the persecution of business 
the politicians. Most of the letter-writers 
speak as men of business themselves, and they 
seem to be very sincere and very much in earnest. 
We see no particular reason to doubt that they are 
fairly representative of their class, in this neigh- 
borhood, at any rate, and we are disposed to pay 
them a quite respectful attention. If business 
should develop a fairly definite attitude toward 
the main publie questions of the day, and offer 
a fairly clear policy or programme, we should 
certainly not neglect it. 

But so far we do not discern, in the Sun or 
elsewhere, any policy or programme offered by 
which it seems feasible to give a 
practical adherence. THlere is one business man, 
for instanee, who would like to see fewer lawyers 
in Congress and the Legislatures and = (pre- 
sumably) more business men; but we hardly ex- 
pect to see a serious attempt to carry out that 
suggestion. Indeed, there is a decidedly negative 
quality about the great majority of the sugges- 
tions and observations of business men that we 
have There is far more complaint of 
abuses than devising of remedies. We will even 
go so far as to apply the epithet amateurish to 
most of these contributions. It certainly strikes 
us that the people whom we respect for being pre- 
eminently practical fail to display that quality 
in their animadversions on polities and politicians. 

If we.are right about the matter, then here is 
certainly something worth thinking about. For 
the natural inference is that we have somehow 
managed to make of polities, even in America, 
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business to 


noticed, 
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a much more specialized pursuit than we have 
supposed; that we have come pretty near develop- 
ing a ruling class. It is a reflection that throws 
some light on the remarkable amount of interest 
just now displayed in the various devices for 
making democracy more direct than it has been. 
The defenders of business as against the poli- 
ticians do not seem to Icok with favor on these 
devices, but attribute them to self-seeking dema- 
gogues. Yet one of the chief sources of the 
strength of the demand for the initiative and the 
referendum is the wide-spread feeling that the 
mass of our people, including the business men, 
do not know enough about politics to protect 
themselves from politicians with the weapons now 
available. Certainly one object of the revival of 
these schemes of direct democracy—for they are 
not new by any means—is to make it easier for 
people not politically inclined to have an effective 
voice in government. The movement is, there- 
fore, a response to a real evil, it is a recognition 
of a real weakness. So much may be said in its 
favor. But what we do not like about it is the 
apparent disposition to accept the evil and the 
weakness. We do not like the notion of obviating 
by a mere improvement in our political machinery 
the consequences of a lack of civic virtue. If we 
have got into trouble because too many of us 
neglect public affairs and citizenly duties, we shall 
hardly find salvation in any plan for carrying 
public questions right into the delinquents’ homes 
and shops. To change an ancient figure, bring- 
ing water to the horse may not make him drink— 
particularly if the horse has already displayed a 
reluctance to going to the water. 


Mr. Tatt at Pocatello 

The President is now like a daily newspaper 
issued at a different place every day. This condi- 
tion is advantageous for replies. To what is said 
in criticism of one address he answers in the 
next that is conyenient. His speech at Pocatello, 
Idaho, was in part an answer to the comments 
on his speech at Waterloo, Iowa. He defended 
himself, the Suerman law, and the Supreme 
Court. For himself he said that he was under 
oath to enforce the SuermMAN law, and for the 
Court he said that it had done its duty, that it 
was a shame to attack it, and that the law, as the 
Court had left it, was equal to any emergency. 
At Detroit, he said, he had challenged the 
critics of the Court to produce a case which the 
interpreted law would not reach, and no one had 
done it. He feels evidently that the law is pig- 
tight and horse-high. 

That seems also to be the feeling in Wall Street. 


Platforms 

For some decades the orthodox view of political 
platforms has been that they don’t amount to 
much. They have been regarded by the initiated 
as the least important part of the work of the 
conventions that frame them. To take them 
seriously, as really indicating what may be ex- 
pected of the party organizations, has been thought 
a sign of simplicity and guilelessness. The say- 
ing, that a platform is made to get in on, not to 
stand on, has hardly exaggerated the prevailing 
lack of confidence in the average structure of 
that description. 

Such may still be the prevailing opinion on 
the subject, but somehow it strikes us that a 
change is coming about. We perceive indications 
that this autumn’s conventions are taking their 
platform-building much more seriously than has 
been the custom. In one State, indeed, the con- 
ventions had extraordinary reason to consider 
their platforms carefully. That was all they had 
to do. In New Jersey, under the new Geran law, 
a State convention has no nominations to make. 
It is itself made up mainly of the candidates al- 
ready named at the primaries, and these gentle- 
men are assembled for the purpose of declaring 
what they propose to do if the people intrust them 
with power. They are pledging not merely their 
party, but themselves. There is nothing vicarious 
about the -assumption of authority. It will be 
rather awkward if promises made in this fashion 
are not kept. Naturally enough, the promises 
actually made are decidedly less harsh and sweep- 
ing than they have usually been. That of itself 
is a gain. Really, we are disposed to take the 
risk of being thought gullible and predict that the 
winners in New Jersey will feel bound by their 
platform commitments. 

Thanks to Governor Witson, New Jersey rather 
leads the country in this matter of re-establishing 
the party platform as a really vital part of our 
political procedure. Not merely the new law, 
but the actual record of pledge-keeping in that 
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But it seems to us that 
all over the country there is a feeling that to 
make platform promises recklessly and lavishly 
and then disregard them contemptuously is not, 


State puts it foremost. 


after all, so sniart as it used to seem. The stand- 
pat Republicans are, we think, convinced by this 
time that it might have been better polities if 
they had shown in the Payne law a little more 
respect for the tariff plank of their 1908 plat- 
form. Here in this State of New York, where 
platforms have been treated as contemptuously as 
anywhere in the country, Governor Dix has been 


exhibiting the liveliest anxiety that his party 
should make a record of pledge-keeping. They 


say that out West that is getting to be a regular 
habit. 

It would certainly make things easier for most 
cf us if the habit should become universal. The 
hardest part of the average voter’s job is eal- 
culating the chances that the promises made to 
him will be kept. 


The War Does Not Yet Absorb Us 

This country is taking the war between Italy 
and Turkey in a way decidedly sedate. One 
would have thought that such a conflict would 
prove intensely interesting to our people. (The 
geography of it should be of itself tremendously 
stimulating to the imagination. The navies of 
the two contestants will doubtless confine their 
operations entirely to the most historic of all 
the seas. Already, in the despatches, we en- 
counter names of islands and shores and cities 
that are as old as history. Both the contestants 
are countries that countless Americans visit in 
their travels, with civilizations that we delight to 
study, and a past of which we should count it 
shame to be ignorant. 

But up to the present writing the conflict has 
had for us a eurious effect of unreality. Turkey 
has not really consented to go to war at all, and 
it is as if Italy were trying to ignore the maxim 
that it takes two te make a quarrel. We have 
in recent years seen so many European crises fai! 
to yield the wars they threatened that our nerves 
have got unresponsive. Then, too, there is the 
new policy of repression with the war correspond- 
ents, whose pens have done so much to make 
modern wars intelligible. Such reports as we get 
in the papers make severe demands on our intel- 
ligenece and knowledge. 

But let us hope, too, that a growing disapproval 
of war contributes somewhat to our self-control. 
Most of us have failed to see any sufficient reason 
for this sudden appeal to arms, and that may help 
to explain why we do not follow it with a more 
breathless concern. 


Doctor Wiley’s Proposal 

One can easily believe that Dr. Winey is not 
altogether sorry that certain charges were brought 
against him a while ago. He has his vindication 
from the President. A lot of fresh interest in 
the subject of pure food has been stirred up by 
the controversy. The public has displayed much 
coneern about the doctor himself, and a great 
deal of confidence in him. He finds himself in 
better position than ever for advancing the cause 
which he has so much at heart. 

The first use the doctor makes of his advantage 
is to propose that there be established a national 
department of public health, the head of which 
shall be a member of the Cabinet. That is not a 
new idea. It has been many times suggested and 
discussed. Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, has now 
pending in the Senate a bill to establish such a 
department. The plan has ardent support. But 
it seems also to provoke very stubborn opposition. 

It is easy to see that a national board or de- 
partment of health would find plenty of useful 
work to do. The national government is already 
doing much good work for the public health 
through the existing departments — particularly 
those of War, and Agriculture, and the Navy. We 
are all proud to remember that the devoted and 
heroic men who made Science mistress of yellow 
fever wore our country’s uniform. But a depart- 
ment entirely occupied with health problems, 
single-headed, and with ample powers, could do 
things not to be undertaken by mere divisions and 
bureaus of other departments. The statistics it 
could collect would be by themselves an_ in- 
valuable help to medical science. It could take 
hold of such a problem as tuberculosis as no single 
State can. Its possibilities are inspiring. It 
could conceivably prosecute “the care and culture 
of men” on a seale which Emerson, when he made 
the phrase, probably did not contemplate. 

Yet the doubts and difficulties are serious 
enough to weigh heavily against even these pos- 








sibilities. The greatness of the possibilities, the 
immensity of the field, are themselves, in fact, 
the source of grave misgivings. Conservative 
minds stand aghast at the prospect of such an 
extension of the activities of the government. It 
is not merely the old jealousy of the rights of the 
States; it is a not unreasonable questioning of the 
wisdom of any government’s attempting to do so 
much for the people. How are the limits of the 
enterprise to be defined? How are we to deter- 
mine what such a department cannot do? There 
is, too, the difficulty of dividing off its work from 
the medical work of the army and the navy without 
wasteful duplications. There is the troublesome 
possibility of medico-political rows between dif- 
ferent schools of medicine. There is the danger 
that politics will be continually injected into a 
kind of work which should, be utterly free from 
polities. There are all the old-time objections to 
bureaucracy. And there is the highly important 
question of where the money is to come from. 

We are not sure that any of these objections 
is fatal, or that, taken altogether, they ought to 
prevail. But the proposal ought to be studied 
very carefully, from every point of view. We trust 
Senator Owen will get full consideration for his 
bill; and we trust the country will think seriously 
over what Dr. Wirey has said. 


Instructive 
We learn geography from President Tart’s 
travels. Winona, Waterloo, Pocatello—we can 


place them all, and learn a new town every day. 


Admiral Schley 

The government and the country have mani- 
fested a prompt desire to honor the memory of 
Admiral Scutey. There has been well-nigh uni- 
versal expression of respect and gratitude for a 
long life spent in the service of the Republic; a 
service that extended through two wars and was 
marked by many stirring incidents. The press 
has of course been* the main vehicle of this na- 
tional tribute to a national figure, and we are 
heartily glad that for the most part- the news- 
papers have declined to make the admiral’s death 
an occasion for reviving the unhappy and un- 
profitable controversy over his share of the credit 
for the battle of Santiago. There have been ex- 
ceptions, but as a rule the editors of the country 
have shrunk from a renewal of a discussion which 
for intensity of bitterness has hardly had a fel- 
low in our history. Before it ended—if, indeed, 
it can be said to have ended at all—many of us 
had been driven to wish that we could forget 
entirely the most overwhelmingly complete victory 
ever won by American ships and American sailors. 

There were four especially picturesque incidents 
in Admiral Scutery’s career. 

Though a native of Maryland and with strong 
ties that might have attached him to the Con- 
federacy, when the Civil War found him a mid- 
shipman in the service of the United States, he 
stayed where he was and fought for the Union. 

In 1884, after Lieutenant GreELy had been lost 
for two years, Commander Scuuey volunteered to 
take command of an expedition to go in search 
of him. The Scutry expedition penetrated four- 
teen hundred miles through waters more or less 
choked with ice, and finally, in the very nick 
of time, found Greety and six of his men, barely 
alive, at Camp Sabine, Grinnell Land. It was a 
gallant as well as a lucky exploit, and was recog- 
nized by sundry honors awarded to him. 

As commander of the Baltimore at Valparaiso, 
Chile, he bore himself with effective courage and 
dignity in a matter concerning an attack on 
American sailors ashore, which had like to have 
brought down on him the whole of Chile’s navy. 

Finally, at Santiago, when in the temporary and 
necessary absence of Admiral Sampson the com- 
mand fell to him when the Spanish ships came out, 
he bore himself again with a credit which has 
gained under dispassionate examination in the 
years that have sped since July 3, 1898. 


Protestant Churches in America 

The Continent of Chicago, a Presbyterian 
weekly, reports that there are seven Protestant 
ministers in Coatesville, Pennsylvania, and they 
were all away on vacation on the night they 
burned the negro there. It happened that the 
Roman Catholic priest was away on a visit too, 
but there was only one of him, and he could not 
be in two places at once. But the absence of the 
seven Protestant clergymen illustrates the enor- 
mous defect in the Protestant religious machinery 
in this country at this time. Complaint about it 
is very general. Agreement is very general that 
there are too many Protestant sects maintain- 
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ing independent rival churehes all over the 
country. 

Dr. Tuomas E. Green lately discussed this mat- 
ter in Hampton’s Magazine, presenting the case 
of a hypothetical Methodist minister at eight hun- 
dred dollars a year, whose congregation was one 
of thirteen in a Wisconsin town of 2,700 in- 
habitants. The thirteen congregations maintained 
eleven church buildings, -costing from one to 
fifteen thousand doilars apietée, and had a sal- 
ary list that came to $10,400, and an expense 
account of $2,300 more. There was money enough 
to provide excellent religious privileges for that 
town, but not enough to provide the absurd va- 
riety of ministration that the town exacted. Dr. 
GREEN maintains that his hypothetical minister at 
Cedarville had a miserable job on an inadequate 
salary, and that, though he was one of the best- 
paid ministers in town, and his salary—when he 
got it—was twenty-five dollars more than the 
average salary of Methodist ministers in Wis- 
consin, and $137 more than the average salary 
of ministers in the United States. 

Much to the same intent is the argument of 
Georce P. Atwater, an Episcopal .clergyman of 
Akron, Ohio, who ccntributes to the October 
Atlantic Monthly an article entitled “The Min- 
istry: An Overcrowded Profession.” Remarking 
the prevalent lament of lack of men in the min- 
istry, his contention is—speaking for the Protes- 
tant churches—that “every community has more 
ministers than it needs for the proper spiritual 
development of the people.” The ministry is 
overcrowded, he says, because the land over- 
chureched, and he points to the Roman Catholics 
as affording an example of effective administra- 
tion. They have fewer churches and fewer priests 
in proportion to their numbers than the Protes- 
tants. Partly for that reason their churches are 
filled, and partly, Mr. Arwatrer says, because they 
have “preserved the principle of authority which 
the denominational system has entirely broken 
down.” 

Agreement with the main points of the con- 
tentions of Mr. Atwater and Dr. Green 
general that it is conceivable that our Protestant 
churches may some time set themselves seriously 
to devise a scheme of combination and _ co- 
operation, which, without bringing down on them 
the attentions of Mr. WickrersHAm and the dis- 
cipline of the SHERMAN law, may rectify this over- 
churched and over-pastored condition of American 
communities. In a way the condition is taking 
care of itself, since Dr. Green in his piece says 
that in 1906 the Baptists had 6,302 more churches 
than ministers. the Lutherans 3,353, the Presby- 
terians 2,855, and the Methodists of various sorts 
20,253. 
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Testifies Against Morse 

District-Attorney Wise pointed out the other 
day that the bank clerks and other bank officers 
in New York who had given the testimony which 
had sent CuHartrs W. Morst to prison had never 
since been able to get employment in banks. He 
offered the inference that bankers are not favor- 
ably disposed toward employees who tell on their 
superiors. This inference was resented by various 
of the New York bankers, who declared it quite 
unwarranted, pointing out that higher officers of 
banks that break always find it hard to place 
themselves in banks again. 

The net result of this talk and talk-back is that 
the public is reminded that there was some evi- 
dence on which Morse was convicted. Appeals 
for his pardon do not dwell on it, but there was 
some, and it was because of the way Morse ran 
his banks that those men of whom Mr. Wisr spoke 
cannot get employment in banks again. It is that 
that is to blame for their plight. 

Almost everybody seems to think that Morsr’s 
fifteen-year prison sentence was much too long. 
We think so, and hope that the President, when 
he gets ready, will release Morse. But that hope 
is quite disconnected from the opinion that Morse 
was not justly convicted. 


William Eleroy Curtis 


From 1873 until his sudden death last week 
(October 5th) in Philadelphia, Witiiam ELrroy 
Curtis was a constant and diligent purveyor of 
information to the American people through the 
newspapers. His chief connection at the time of 
his death was, and had long been, with the Chicago 
Record-Herald, but in nearly forty years of active 
service as a journalist he had been a contributor 
to many first-rate papers, and newspaper readers 
everywhere, especially those in newspaper offices, 
must feel that in his death they have lost an old 
and constant friend. The tale of his labors is 
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extraordinary, attesting remarkable industry and 


energy of mind. One field in which he had 
special knowledge of great extent and value was 
South America. His writings on South American 
countries include many volumes. Ie was director 
of the Bureau of American Republics from 1890 
to 1893, and, first and last, received many other 
governmental appointments for which his aeccom- 
plishments made him especially available. He 
was a member of very many learned societies, and 
we find twenty-seven titles of books that he wrote 
on a variety of subjects, but mainly concerned 
with history, biography, and travels in both the 
hemispheres. 


Mr. Pinchot Writes a Piece 

Mr. Girrorrp Pixcnor is opposed to the 
nomination of Mr. Tarr. He says so frankly in 
last week’s issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
of Philadelphia. TIlis article the letter 
which he wrote on December 31, 1909, to Colonel 
Roostvett at Khartoum. It is still interesting 
reading. “We have fallen back,” he says to the 
Colonel, “down the hill you led us up, and there 
is a general belief that the special interests are 
once more substantially in full control of both 


se 


includes 


Congress and the administration.” He goes on 
+o give categorically his reasons for believing 


“that Mr. Tarr has gone far toward a complete 
abandonment of the Roostvett policies.” It is 
an interesting letter, but rather curious than 
effective as an influence on contemporary public 
opinion. Mr. Pinxcior’s position is that Mr. Tarr 
should be estimated rather by his attitude arid 
conduct two years ago than by what he says and 
does, now that he is a eandidate for re-election. 
Mr. Pincnor is in favor of judging Mr. Tarr by 
his mistakes. They have been man, no doubt, 
but it will hardly be by them that Mr. Tarr will 
be judged. If he can make a sufficient showing 
of good things accomplished, the public mind will 
be more likely to dwell upon that. 

But Mr. Tart, if he is renominated, will not get 
Mr. Pincuor’s vote. About that Mr. Pincuor is 
fairly candid. “It is probably true,” he 
“that the battle for Mr. Tart’s election would be 
lost in advance,” for he that “the 
nomination of Mr. Tarr would drive great num- 
bers of Republican voters, who believe in prin- 
ciples rather than names, either to refrain from 
voting at all, or to vote for a Progressive Demo- 
erat if such were nominated.” 

Mr. Pixcuor is a good man, and has done use- 
ful things for the country, but we doubt if he has 
at present an important following in polities. The 
comments of the papers on his article will be worth 
noting. 


says, 


considers 


More Dams Out 

It secms to be the open season for dams. Five 
went out in Wisconsin late last week, with enor- 
mous resulting damage, and a loss of life not yet 
estimated as the WrEKLY goes to press. Unusual 
floods caused these disasters. In two eases, Hat- 
field and The Dells on the Black River, the papers 
say the concrete dams still stand, but the water 
ate through the hills around them. The land- 
seape at these points promises to make an inter- 
esting study for engineers. 

Provision for State supervision of dams is likely 
to be an item of legislation in many States this 
winter. That such supervision is necessary the 
Austin calamity sufficiently discloses. But the 
disasters in Wisconsin seem to go farther, and 
challenge the engineering talent of the country. 


Mailed in Chicago 

It was in the papers the other day that the 
receipts in the post-oftice in Chicago had finally 
passed the receipts of the post-oflice in New York. 
That is accounted for by the immense mail-order 
business that is done in Chicago, but perhaps that 
does not account for all of it. Before us lies the 
wrapper that covered the bulky catalogue of a 
New York department store. On the wrapper is 
a fifteen-cent stamp, and the stamp is eanceled 
by the words, “Chicago, Illinois.” So the New 
York concern’s catalogue was mailed in Chicago. 
Probably it was printed there. That 
to throw a little light on Chicago’s post-ofiice 
receipts. 


seems 


Lonely but Resolute 

Mr. Hearst and his papers are heartily and 
even abusively on the side of Italy in the painful 
measures which she has found it necessary to take 
for the instruction and restraint of Turkey. The 
Hearst papers are now excited on this subject in 
both the American and the Italian languages, and 
print a good deal of war news. 








Aviation and Ulm 

THERE are places where the Old World and the New 
meet and harmonize; where all the life of the Middle 
Ages joins hands with to-day and to-morrow; indeed, 
where to-morrow flies beckoning over the medieval 
life, and folk live with their eyes on the beauty and 
strangeness of the past, and their hopes in_ the 
grandeur and beauty of the future. Such a place is 
Ulm, in southern Germany. The life of the little town 
of perhaps forty thousand inhabitants radiates out 
from the square of the great Gothic minster. So big 
and roomy and expansive inside; so tall and aspiring 
and ornamental outside, what a minster it is! It 
might be a lifetime’s study to make out all the his- 
tory and legend and personality in the work upon it. 
One little scene carven in stone on the north portal, 
dedicated to the Madonna, touches one deeply with 
its naive homeliness. Jt represents the birth of 
Curist exactly as it was conceived by a stone-cutter 
and artist in the year 1300. Placed in the top notch 
of the portal’s arch, the point is filled by the two 
heads of an ox and an ass, peering over their crib. 
Just below as the space widens is the Virgin lying at 
full length on a sofa, a lily in her hand, her hair 
elaborately curled on either side the head and covered 
with a heavy, open hood. Below and spreading out 
to fill the arch is Sarnt ANNA with the Christ Child 
in her arms; she is stretching out one hand to feel 
the temperature of the water in the tub. The Holy 
Child on her other arm is a lusty-looking babe, long 
enough to be six or seven years old, lean, and mus- 
cular too, like a boy rather than a new-born babe. 
The tub is round, with two rows of hoops top and 
bottom, and on the other side is an attendant pour- 
ing in a great vase of water, while from the edges 
of the arch emerges JosepH, pictured in the act of 
fairly running forward with a kettle of hot water. 
The kettle, by the by, is to the life the shape and size 
of the kettles we-use in our kitchens to-day. To 
stand and stare at the little scene and to realize how 
more than six centuries the artist cut it in 
stone- this his idea of how things were on the holy 
night in Bethlehem thirteen hundred years before—is to 
feel how closely human life is welded, how we repeat 
to-day what has been long ago, and how life and love 
and home and homely duties have been since the be- 
ginning and will be to the end of human life. 

But the cathedral, with its great, broad front spire, 
and its two more delicate and lacelike spires at the 
back, is only the center of the medieval town. If one 
like, one may walk along the top of the great town 
walls, with the Danube, rather sluggish and not in 
the least beautiful blue, dawdling past down below, 
while on the other side crowd the peaked, jagged, 
huddled roofs which are the very best of medieval 
Germany and seem to belong to ANDERSEN’s fairy- 


ago 


tales, JEAN Pavut Rtcurer’s stories, and BAcu’s 
music. People must have been lonelier, more loving 


and trustful and intimate in those days when they 
built windows looking right into one another’s houses, 
and the closer they huddled together the better they 
felt, with such a large, waste stretch of friendless 
world beyond. It is strange that with so little at- 
tempt at uniformity the whole effect should be so 
harmonious and homogeneous. At any point where 
one stands along the wall, one may count below the 
dominating minster steeple thirty or forty groups of 
peaked gables, no two of a height and yet somehow 
all melting in the glow of the soft autumnal atmos- 
phere into a happy and beautiful whole. Some of 
the peaks go up in steps: some in a steep slant; some 
are getting lovely concave curves from age, and any- 
where, everywhere, delightfully decorative little win- 
dows jut out. 

Coming down from the city wall one may wander 
about through the little shops that back on to the 
Blau stream, each second or third house building 
its quaint little bridge across, and one likes to think 
of the neighborliness that allows one bridge to do for 
several families; for these bridges are all a private 
enterprise, and there is no them except 
through the house, If one wants to take a picture of 
the little stream, there is no way to do but ring the 
bell of the front door and ask the kind bake-lady to 
let oneself and one’s camera through to the back 
poreh, a request always graciously and wonderingly 
received, A little fruit-girl with a big basket on her 
arm, standing on a stone bridge with a wonderful 
background of jagged roofs and steeples back of her, 
asked, wonderingly, why the picture should be taken, 
“for this is not the rich part of the town,” she said, 
“and over in New Ulm are many grand and fine new 
buildings.” 

An experience as arresting as that of laying down 
STILLING’s Autobiography to pick up the Sunday 
World was that of coupling such a morning’s wan- 
derings between the Danube and the Blau, in a city 
built in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and 
left unfurbished and unchanged, to an afternoon at 


aecess to 


an aviation meet. Yet just such things happen to- 
day in Ulm. Strict military discipline prevailed 


over the great field where the fliers were. No motor- 
ears except those belonging to royalty and the avia- 
tion clubs, known by yellow flags and green sashes on 
the chauffeurs’ arms, were admitted to the field. 
One by ome the great birds rose in the air with a 
whirring noise and went sailing gaily, high, high 
over the minster steeple. They were monoplanes, and 
mostly in the form of great birds. For an hour or 
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so after the tired spectators had left the field one 
saw the great creatures circling above the little city 
and among its surrounding hills. The little birds, 
the real birds whose ancestors had peopled the 
steeples of Ulm for centuries past and never been 
called on to face such sights, had a great deal. of 
agitated chattering over the strange phenomena, and 
one hopes they were not unduly alarmed. 

Surely the young aviator who, with his Rumpler- 
Taube, won the prize had no evil intents toward lesser 
birds. He sat, later, a lovely faced, blond boy of 
twenty-two, at dinner with his sister and two brothers 
and a few friends, wrapped in a great blanket robe; 
now and then giving details of curves and winds dur- 
ing the flight, in a very modest and unassuming way. 
One brother, who sat opposite him and is only two 
years his senior, is already a well-known German 
poet, and the other a Protestant minister. The 
aviator, who had never touched wine or alcohol in 


his life, begged for a cigarette at the end of his din-— 


ner, but the pastor-brother passed him up a prayer- 
book as more suitable to his needs; while the poet- 
brother, knowing more of human necessity, flung the 
cigarette and the match-box the length of the table 
into the aviator’s hands. Here, indeed, was young, 
Germany at its best, the very fine flower that 


new 
has blossomed from these medieval, turreted houses. 
For the young aviator and his poet-brother belong to 


a family that traces its lineage directly back to rob- 
ber barons, of a conquering disposition. If the 
family began by conquest of men and goods, it is 
fine to see it now conquering the elements and human 
nature, and still maintaining the strength, the cour- 
age, the power which those old, free days transmitted. 

When the dark falls in such a city and only the 
low, twinkling lights brighten it here and there, what 
a strange papeant of past and present and future 
such a day awakens in the brain! The quaint, old, 
frescoed city, with spires and steeples and peaked 
roofs, the great aeroplanes wheeling above it and the 
handsome young offspring of robber barons adventur- 
ing still in the fields of letters and inventions. 





Correspondence 
STYMIE 


Wuitney Burtpinc, SAN Francisco, CAL. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: ; 

Sir,—Being a constant reader of Harper’s, as well 
as a golfer, I note with interest the two articles for 
and against the stymie in a recent issue: 

Mr. Hicks’s method of stymieing the stymie, kicking 
it out of the game and keeping it more or less in the 
game, I think has some merit, although it would be 
confusing. The rules of golf at present are more or 
less a blank-book to the great majority of players. 
Why add more trouble to their already too heavy 
burden? 

It is too true most players are struggling with 
other (and more weighty) problems in connection 
with the game, such as curving slices, tops, pulls, ete., 
to permit the small matter of rules to take root and 
grow into anything of recognizable proportions. 

So, it would seem, Mr. Hicks’s propositions, waived 
in many cases, add another stymie to the game, if not 
actual, at least a mental and arithmetical one. 

Mr. Inglis comes out flat-footed and says let the 
little beggar alone, for the Lord loveth those he chas- 
teneth, or words to that effect. 

It is true golf is not all a game of skill and science, 
a proportion of luck and chance entering into the 
playing of a round, 

Speaking of luck, it’s a notorious fact that what- 
ever luck enters into a match usually appears to be 
on the side of the better player. 

It is true we as golfers venerate the old traditions 
of the game, in the club we use, the method of play. 
and the rules. 

The signs of the times, however, are to the effect 
that changes, some more or less radical, are, and for 
that matter have been, for some years in evidence. 

One may say that the methods of making a stroke 
in golf, as used by the leading players of the day, are 
quite at variance with those in vogue some years ago, 
for instance during the time of young Tom Morris. 

I think, in consequence, the standard of play is now 
far ahead of that time, irrespective of the better balls, 
courses, ete. 

Then, too, our clubs are different and better adapted 
to playing the game well. 

We have made some changes in the rules, for the 
betterment of all its principles. Why not tackle the 
stymie. Jt has been staring us in the face for many 
years—has had many bricks thrown at it, but has 
withstood them all and still remains the nightmare, 
the thief, and robber of any closely contested match. 

I offer this suggestion: Cut the stymie out com- 
pletely, as in medal play, excepting where a player 
stymies himself, when he must play it. 

I-am, sir, 
D. P. FRepERICKs. 





MAINE AND PROHIBITION 
Cuicaco, ILuinots, September 25, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Your esteemed publication of September 23d 
contained an editorial comment on “ Maine and Prohi- 
bition ” to which I beg the privilege of replying. You 
say, “It may be that the people of Maine will con- 
clude after a while that the perpetual conflict in that 
State over State prohibition is a nuisance that is 
werth abating, and will get together soberly to try to 
find some form of regulation of the drink traffic on 
which a large majority of them can agree.” 

I do not believe there is the slightest probability of 
such an agreement. The principles involved are as 


6 


diverse as right and wrong. Those who favor prohibi- 
tion believe and affirm that the net results of the 
traffic in liquor for beverage purposes are evil, and that 
it is the duty of a government, based on morality and 
intelligence, to prohibit evil factors rather than legal- 
ize their continuance. The demand for prohibition is 
not based merely on sentiment. There are moral, 
religious, and economic reasons for prohit'.‘ng the 
sale of intoxicating liquors which impelled such men 
as Senators Frye, Reed. Blaine, Fessenden, and Mor- 
rill, and Vice-President Hamlin to support prohibition. 

But supposing the people of Maine should get to- 
gether and agree upon some form of regulation, would 
that settle the liquor question in Maine? 

Has regulation settled the liquor problem in any of 
the States? 

You are correct in saying, “ What is wanted is the 
method of dealing with the drink traffic that is best 
adapted to reduce to a minimum the damage done by 
alcohol.” Judged by such a criterion, has regulation 
been so successful as to warrant it further adoption? 
The internal revenue reports for 1910 show that the 
per capita consumption of liquor is steadily increasing. 

That * looks like failure” for regulation. 

I am, sir, 
WILLIAM W. BRADBEER. 





THE COTTON PLANTERS’ INNINGS 
East Point, St. Louis, September 14, 1911. 
To the Editor of Hurper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I note your sensible article on the changed con- 
dition of the cotton planter and his ability to ask a 
price for his cotton. This ability on his part should 
not excite the envy of any one, because it must be 
borne in mind that. his lot has not been an easy one. 

Cotton is the one great industry in this country that 
has not shared in the fruits of the protective tariff 
pelicy, and has had to be sold in the open market of 
the world in competition with the cheap labor of India 


and elsewhere. There have been no fortunes made 
raising cotton as in the protected industries. No 


organization has been possible, on account of the great 
numbers engaged in the business, and their being scat- 
tered over nine different States. The cotton planter has 
been debt-ridden these many years, and has had to take 
the price that was cffered, and now that he has just 
begun to get his head above the clouds he should be 
commended. _To live a life of isolation, and burn 
brown under the rays of a semi-tropical sun, to make 
cotton to clothe the world is worth in return the thir- 
teen cents he asks. Bear in mind, too, that most of 
it comes from Europe, and thereby helps more than 
any other imported article to keep the balance-sheet 
right between this country and the outside world. 

Sectionalism is dead in this country, cotton-raising 
is an American industry, so let America rejoice if the 
cotton farmer is prosperous. 
I am, sir, 

B. W. MARSTON, JR. 





AN APPEAL TO ITALY 
“Italy has declared war on Turkey.”—Cable Despatch. 


IrauiA! Italia! How can you treat us so? 
Just now to wage a horrid war, 
However on the Turk you’re sore, 

Fills all the world with woe! 


The Turk may be unspeakable, 

His list of crimes be overful, 

His “ Push” mixed up with thoughts of “ pull,” 
And wickedness and’ sin. 

It may be he is Satan’s friend 

Beyond all hope that he will mend 

*Twixt now and days when all shall end 
The awful Judgment in. 


But all the same for shell and shot, 
And shrapnel served up cold or hot 
The time is most distinctly not 
The most propitious hour; 
For don’t you know, Italiay, 
Thanksgiving Day is on the way, 
And any man who slays a Turk 
For aught but some Thanksgiving work, 
Is ruthless in his power? 


Bombard the Porte if so you must, 
And bring the folk of rage and lust 
Down in the everlasting dust, 
But when your guns you fill, 
Oh, let it be your truer course, 
Becoming in a man of force, 
To load them with cranberry sauce, 
And pickles of the dill! 


With chestnuts batter down his walls, 
And when the wild alarum ealls, 
The while his crumbling power falls, 
Let it be in such style 
That when this Turkey rests upon 
His platter at the feast anon, 
A symbol of your victory won, 
A whole glad world will smile. 


And when you knock his stuffing out, 

As you will do beyond all doubt, 

The day you put his arms to rout 
And thereby get his goats, 

Let this your wondrous victory 

Be won by sailors gallantly 

In charge of fleets that all may see 
Made up of Gravy Boats! 


And when at last the fight is o’er,, 
And peace hath come about once more, 

To cheer us by and Dy. 
May it be famed through days ahead 
Not as a peace from conflict dread, 
But, happier by far, instead, 

The Peace of Pumpkin Pie! 

—Horatius Doppcastitino 









By 


ano CC ASIONALLY the skyline of some 

3 almost unknown country silhouettes 
itself on the horizon of interna- 
tional politics, and in a_ week, 
through the agency of the press 
and the cnergy of map-publishing 
concerns, we are usually enabled 
at least to talk glibly and with a 
certain degree of assurance of the 
country in question and its situation. Now it is 
Tripoli in Barbary—the gateway to the Sahara—the 
great plateau and desert region where the mighty 
ranges of the Atlas run to sand. Here is the last Turk- 
ish possession, on the African continent, and outside its 
own confines it is little known. There is no other 
place in northern Africa where the life of town, oasis, 
and desert can be found more. Oriental, patriarchal, or 
nomadic. 





ling of 


with a remarkable regularity. Of this in good 
years exports total about $2,000, 000, being confined 
chiefly to sponges, esparto grass sent to England for 
the manufacture of paper, and the products of the 
trans-Saharan trade. These three industries total 
about seven-tenths of all exports, the rest comprising 
the products of the oases and towns in or near the 
coast. 

Altogether there are probably about a million in- 
habitants, made up mainly of nomadic people of the 
wadan (country) and wild desert tribes who roam the 
vast wastes. Of these the Touaregs, those fierce bucca- 
neers of the Sahara, are the most unconquerable and 
desperate, exacting tribute from trans-Saharan trade 
caravans which pass through or near their territory, 
and looting and destroying those which refuse. 

Tripoli is almost exactly equally distant from each 
of the three entrances of the Mediterranean. It is also 

the foeus of the three main caravan routes from 
the Sudan, thus making her in very truth the 











gateway to the Sahara, for the great desert is 
hidden to the west from the Mediterranean by 
the great ranges of the Atlas, and to the east 
there is no city of equal importance short of 
Alexandria. 

In 1714 the Arabs of Tripoli gained indepen- 
dence from their Turkish rulers, and far more 
than a century were governed by their own 
Bashaws; but since 1835, when Tripolj again 
came under Turkish rule, the crescent flag of 
the Ottoman has waved there undisturbed, and 
Tripoli has continued to steep herself in the 
spirit of Islam, more or less indifferent and in- 
sensible to the changes of the outer world. 

This, then, is the province which Turkey owns 
and Italy intends to take, a situation which I 
ventured to predict seven years ago. Turkey 
has maintained troops in Tripoli for two prin- 
cipal reasons: to maintain law and order and 
to collect taxes. Neither would be a particu- 
larly easy task for any nation in a country like 
Tripoli, with a wild nomadic and patriarchal 
population, where the ratio of population to 
area would give each person a mile to run 
around in all to himself. There is no doubt but 
that the Arab has been shamefully overtaxed 
by the Turk. Nevertheless, Turkey has not only 
maintained an orderly and peaceful condition 
in the towns, but she has done her best to afford 
protection to caravans along the main routes, 
For this purpose she has garrisons at certain 
fixed spots, and, in addition to the Turkish 
troops, she employs an Arab constabulary te 
patrol certain sections of the coast routes. Of 
course the inflexibility of Islamic law and tradi- 
tion has undoubtedly been something of a pre- 
ventive to progress, but the climatic and physio- 








A Tripoli gateway 


For a century since the burning of the frigate 
Philadelphia, as far as American interests have been 
vitally concerned, Tripoli has lain buried and seques- 
tered in an obscure pocket of the Mediterranean. So 
assiduously has Turkey guarded this province, so 
difficult has it been for even the occasional explorer 
with his government credentials to obtain access to 
the country, that it is little wonder that at the present 
moment there are few to give us accurate accounts 
of the country and its conditions. 

The province is known as Tripolitania, and includes 
what is known as the Fezzan in its southern half, 
and Barea in its eastern extremity. It has nearly 
fifteen hundred miles of coast-line, and is approxi- 
mately a million square miles in area, about 400,000 
square miles of this being considered in the vilayet of 
Tripoli proper. About two-fifths of this lies between 
the crumbling eastern extremity of the Atlas Moun- 
tains and the sea, forming almost the entire present 
productive soil of the vilayet. In this narrow strip 
Arabs and Berbers cultivate cereals, vegetables, and 
fruit-trees, but because of heavy taxation, drought, 
and a sterile soil there is little inducement to de- 
velop it. 

-Here is a land from 
farther south than the 


four to six hundred miles 
northern coast of Tunisia, 
where the orange-yellow sands of the desert merge 
into the blue waters of the Mediterranean. In some 
places are level sand-reaches, rolling dunes, or hard, 
clayey soil; in other parts high plateau lands, or low, 
rocky mountains seattered with parched, thorny serub. 
From the plateau lands to the sea in particular, the 
country is seared with wadis (dried river-beds) which 
during the rains become raging torrents impossible to 
ford, and during the rains the country takes on a 
fresh and verdant aspect. 

The native elements of Tripolitania are mainly 
Berbers, the original aboriginal inhabitants, the Arabs 
who overran the country centuries ago, and the no- 
madic, intrusive blacks who have wandered up from 
the Sudan. The Arabs and Berbers are of the Cau- 
casian race, although, as in this country, there are 
many negro hybrids. The Turks are the governing 
people, and for many years have maintained an army 
of about 20,000 men under a Turkish Pasha or mili- 
tary governor, who has his residence in Tripoli, a city 
of about 30,000 inhabitants, the capital and most im- 
portant coast port of Tripolitania, the only other port 
of any importance being Bengazi, about 600 miles along 
the coast to the east. There is a foreign population 


of several hundred Italians in Tripoli and Bengazi, 
with a small colony of Maltese fisher-folk, numerous 
Jews, and a very limited number of other Europeans. 
Tripoli’s total trade in thirty-five years has aver- 
aged about $4,000,000, 


imports balancing exports 





graphical conditions have undoubtedly also been 

a great deterrent. The city of Tripoli was 

well ordered and kept reasonably clean, the 
dirtiest part being the Mellah, or Jewish quarter, 
while most of the worst crimes were due, so an old 
English resident told me, to a bad Sicilian element. 

Any foreigner living in Tripoli, who minded his 
own affairs, dealt honestly, and used a reasonable 
amount of discretion, was perfectly safe; in fact, I 
know of a case of a Turkish officer who was sent far 
south to Murzuk for punishment, by Redjed Pasha, 
for making an insulting remark on the street to an 
English woman. 

Italians were not discriminated against, and were 
accorded all the privileges extended to other foreigners. 
They were welcomed at the gardens of the Turkish 
army and navy club, as were other foreigners, and 
during certain military games and wrestling-matches 
foreign residents were often invited to occupy places 
of special vantage in the small grand-stand on the 
parade-ground erected for the special use of the 
Pasha and his officers. 


Turkey 


Charles Wellington Furlong, F.R.G.S. 


has_ realized 
that Italy had designs on Tripoli, and for this very 
reason she has studiously avoided giving offense or 


Since the Treaty of Berlin Turkey 


a casus belli. There have been no uprisings in the 
country and no atrocities perpetrated against the 
people. Italy’s interests have received as much con- 
sideration as those of any of the other powers, and that 
brings us to a consideration of Italy’s interests. It 
is reasonable to suppose that, with an approximate 
$2,000,000 annual import trade, in which Great 
Britain, Germany. and France are the leading na- 
tions, and with about the same export trade, in which 
the sponge industry, shared by Greeks and Turks, 
amounts to over a fifth, esparto grass, in which Eng- 
lish, Arabs, and Jews share with Italians the profits 
or commissions, and which amounts to about a third, 
the trans-Saharan caravan trade, which, though 
fluctuating, averages possibly a sixth, in which Arabs 
and Jews principally invest, the remaining three- 
tenths of the exports being native products brought 
in on camels and donkeys by natives—in view of 
these facts and that the Italians in Tripoli are mainly 
commission merchants, clerks, and small merchants, 
it would seem that out of this paltry $4,000,000 
worth of trade Italian commercial interests could 
not be very vital or very large. 

Strategically Tripoli has no value to Italy. In 
fact, it would be an encumbrance in time of war, re- 
quiring the division of her forces to effect its pro- 
tection. Neither can Italy’s attack upon Turkey be 
due to religious animosity, for it was propagated 
by a government which had practically relegated the 
Pope to the Vatican. Consequently, the whole reason 
for Italy’s coup is a. political one. Moroceo and 
Bosnia have given Italy her opportunity, and she 
is taking it. 

Turkey’s antiquated and small navy can scarcely 
be reckoned as a factor in this war. In Tripoli 
harbor she maintained a single ancient frigate, while 
the defenses of Tripoli consisted of a few anti- 
quated forts holding a few small-caliber Krupp guns. 
For the Italian battleships to take the port of Tripoli 
it needed nothing more than target practice, and the 
marksmanship did not have to be particularly fine 
at that, for the old castle which cable despatches an- 
nounce has been destroyed occupied fully a third 
of the water-front of Tripoli. 

Mohammedan character is one of strong contrasts, 
and it is difficult to predict which way it will tend. 
When the French penetrated Tunisia, the most care- 
ful military preparations were made for an attack 
on Kairwan, the most sacred Moslem city of north 
Africa, for here they adjudged the followers of the 
Prophet would make their most determined stand. 
To the surprise of the invaders, on reaching its gates 
they found them wide open, and Kairwan was occu- 
pied without a shot being fired. 

Tripolitania, however, is the home of the most 
fanatical sect of north Africa, the Senoussi, whose 
propaganda is the re-establishment of aggressive Mo- 
hammedanism; secondly, it is a land of nomadie and 
untamed tribes, and, thirdly, it is the territory of the 
most progressive of all Mohammedans, the Turks, 
and under their control. The Turks are past-masters 
in dealing with European aggression. So in view of 
these three factors I believe that a defensive stand 
will be taken in which the hostilities reported to date 
will have been but raids. The war, I think, has only 
begun. 

The Turk knows that in the city of Tripoli he is 
defenseless against the Italian navy. Whatever stand 
he takes, cut off practically from reinforcements and 
supplies at home, he must take against the army 
of invasion, and the farther and more quickly he 
can induce it to pursue him into the interior, rein- 
forced as he will be by his Arab and Berber allies, 
the better his chance of success. 

And to pursue the Turks, supported by their Arab 
allies, into the desert will be no picnic. 


» 

















A typical scene in Tripoli—a small caravan in the “Suk” where the market is held 
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I’ HARPER’S MAGAZINE for July, 1909, a story en- 

litled “The Chief Operator,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, foreshadowed with wonderful accuracy an 
incident in the recent: tragedy at Austin, Pennsyl- 
vania, where scores of lives were lost in the flood that 
descended upon the town after the breaking of a dam. 
In Mrs. Phelps’s story the telephone operator warned 
the townspeople of the ceming deluge, but lost her 
life by remaining too long at the switchboard, 

In the Austin catastrophe the telephone operator, 
Wiss Kathleen Lyon, only sixteen years old, was more 
; tt a few minutes past tio o'clock in the 
afternoon of September 30th she heard a long blast 
on @ factory whistle four miles away—the signal that 
was to indicate the breaking of the dam. Immediately 
Viss Lyon connected as many wires as she could man- 
age at one time, rang the calls on each, and cried: “ The 
Hurry to the hills!” Her fellow-werker 
at the switchboard, Miss Lena Dinckley, gave the same 
her side, In this way the girls saved 


fortunate, 


dam is gone! 


warning on 
hundreds of lives, 

When the girls saw the spire of the Presbyterian 
church in Austin totter and fall, they knew the flood 
was upon them,and they ran doin-stairs and made for 
the hill at the north end of Main Street. Survivors 
thought Miss Lyon had been swept away, for she was 
not found until tirenty-four hours later. 

The telephone company has put Miss Lyon on double 
pay from the time she gave the alarm for as long as 
she shall remain in the service. It is not unlikely that 
Wiss Dinckley will be rewarded in the same way. 


XCEPT for the noise of the storm the ex- 
change noticeably quiet. For an 
}hour ealls had been few; when they came 
they tangled and overlapped as if from 
HAS some general cause affecting particular 
<2= Men were occupied with facing 
the weather, or hurryilig home from it. Many mothers 
had gone out with umbrellas and little coats to bring 
ebildren back from school. There was a lull in the de- 


Was 








cases, 








By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


mands upon the wire, which for a small country ex- 
change was rather a busy one. Now and then ‘a drop 
fell, or a young voice called, ‘** Number?” and between- 
whiles the girls chattered disjointedly as girls do when 
they have half a chance, or looked dismally out upon 
the rain from the drowning windows. There were 
two girls, known as Molly and Mary, and the chief 
operator, held in respect by them not only for a cer- 
tain power to enforce official authority, but because 
she was a married woman; and Molly and Mary were 
at the age when this circumstance appeared of more 
importance than it ever does before or after. The 
effect was depleted a little by the fact that Mrs. 
Raven was a widow; but she was quite a young 
widow, and still attractive—who could have said why? 
Of beauty she had little or none; but the eye remained 
upon and returned to her. The girls thought it was 
an “air” she had, the fit of a shirt-waist, the hang 
of a skirt, the way of braiding her bright hair below 
the head-receiver. An older or finer observer would 
have said, “It is her expression.” 

This was self-possessed, but gentle; the old-fash- 
ioned word modest might have said it better than any 
of the newer feminine adjectives. There was a firm 
curve to her full, irregular lip which every operator 
knew and regarded, but her clear eyes, wide and warm, 
found it more natural to plead than to command. Her 
features, her gestures, her voice, appealed. She was 
without self-assertion. This, one would soon have 
determined, was not from deficiency in force, but from 
the acquisition of a quality which is the essence of 
force, although it may seem at first to be antagonistic 
to it. In some way, in some form, life had taught her to 
disregard herself. Even the girls perceived that their 
voung chief was not uppermost in her own thoughts. 
They supposed it was because she was a widow. 


It had rained continuously for three days and 
nights, and the river was swollen and perturbed. It 
was not a very broad river in its normal condition, 
but a deep one, and swung upon a powerful current. 

Now it had 
risen and _look- 

















ee 


ed unnaturally 
large; the banks 
at that point 
were low, and 
the exchange 
stood within a 
hundred feet of 
the water. This 
gave a cool, 
agreeable _—_out-- 
look, which the 
chief operator 
liked in summer, 
and at which she 
glanced _grate- 
fully whenever 
she could. It 
was August—the 
scorching August 
of 1908. She sat 
at her desk 
apart from her 
staff of two, be- 
side the large, 
low window. The 
exchange stood 
by itself—a 
wooden building, 
well put to- 
gether; there 
was a small 
grocery - store 
upon the first 
floor; the tele- 
phone occupied 
the second story: 
the grocer was 
an old man, and 
sometimes walked 
a part of the 
way to protect 
Mrs. Raven when 
she went home 
to her step- 
mother’s house, 
two miles down 
the desolate 
riverside, at half- 





past nine at 
night; after that 
no woman re- 
mained in the 
exchange, and 
the night oper- 
ator came on 
duty. 

The town had 


the wide spaces 
and ~~ uncertain 
comforts of the 
Territory. The 
telephone was 
cherished accord- 
ingly. It was 
still treated like 
a miracle. 

Sarah Raven 
sat .at her 
desk and_ look- 











ed thoughtfully 


“She glanced over her shoulder at the advancing terror” into the storm, 








It was toward the end of the month, and the great 
drought had broken, only to be renewed in a fiercer 
form after passing relief. Meanwhile the dark 
weather had something of the effect which the inter- 
ruption of drought always has-—finding one less grate- 
ful than one should be, because one has become so 
accustomed to sunshine that its absence influences the 
spirits to the defiance of the season. Mrs. Raven was 
tired with the season’s work, and something pale. 
She was a compact little figure of a woman; her black 
skirt and white waist with the black tie at her throat 
looked like a uniform or a habit upon her. She sat 
a trifle averted from the girls, the profile of her face 
and delicate bust against the long window set in a 
mist of rain and river. The head-receiver gave a Greek 
look to the American working-woman. 

More than the sadness of storm was on her that 
afternoon, and as the day declined this increased. She 
attended listlessly to her duties when the girls called: 
“Number? What number?” and her eyes returned to 
the bloated river. What mattered a creeping tear if 
the river alone could see? This was August the 28th. 
To-morrow would be one of the anniversaries of which 
people who know life say that they are “days to be 
got over.” To-morrow would be— From the pang of 
it she tried to forget, and then for the love of it she 
determined to remember, and then she washed for- 
getting and remembering from her and whirled upon 
her revolving-chair. 

There was a sudden acceleration of demands upon 
the exchange. Calls came in from everywhere—most 
of them were impatient, and many irritable. Wives 
were summoning husbands, and husbands reassuring 


wives. “The storm is so bad—do get home! The 
house shakes, and the river frightens me. Hurry 


home, Harry; do!”—-“ Don’t be anxious, Sue, if I am 
late to-night. It’s pretty bad, and hard going. T’ll 
get there sometime.” Messages rained as hard as the 
storm. The drops upon the switchboard clattered fast. 

“What number?” asked Molly. 

“ Chief operator?” called Mary. 

“Chief operator,” said Mrs. Raven, instantly. 

The wind had mounted in the last half-hour and 
buffeted the exchange, which shook in the grip of it. 
The river ran angrily, and took on a frown as the 
early twilight of the storm descended. Between the 
three sounds—the threat of the water, the onset of 
the wind, and the complaining of the rain—it was 
hard to hear the slender ery of the wire. The girls 
had ceased to chatter, and listened sedulously. 

The electric bulbs, staring with their indifferent 
eyes behind their softening shades, brightenéd as the 
room darkened; for an unnatural dusk had set in 
upon the place. The switchboard itself wore a curious 
look, almost an expression like that of a face—a 
consciousness; it had the air of power before which 
the girlish figures playing upon it were trivial and 
inefficient—the puppets of a mystery which might turn 
master when it appeared to be most slave. Somehow 
the rage of the river and the storm added to this im- 
pression; as if the elemental forces—water, wind, and 
electricity—had combined into insurrection against 
human control. 

If Mrs. Raven felt this, she had not time to think 
it; she had no time to think at all before there came 
quivering down the wire from her chief at headquar- 
ters, some fifteen miles up-stream, an order before 
which she stiffened into military attention. Now her 
voice rose like a thing that was trying to fly, and grew 
a trifle shrill; then it fell into the low, sustained tele- 
phone tones. ? 

“What did you say? 
noisy here. The storm. 
... More distinctly. ... 

“ ... What? I don’t get it all. 
your transmitter.... I can’t make it 
only a few words. ... What?” 

She had begun to tremble now; her bright head, 
with its Greek head-piece like a fillet, shook, and her 
hands. The operators at the switchboard had snatched 
at the sense of the message, and she could hear them 
crying out between disjointed fragments. Now the 
disability in the current—or perhaps it was the inter- 
ference of the storm—had for the moment succumbed, 
and the call from headquarters, peremptory and clear 
as cut glass, came to her ears with the insistence of 
irrevocable catastrophe. 

“The dam is going down. The river is breaking 
loose. Run for your lives! You have no time to 
spare. Notify anybody you can, but fly for your life! 
Do you hear me? Good-by.” 

“T hear you perfectly,” said Sarah Raven. 
you for notifying me. Good-by.” 

Her chair whirled. but she did not leave it. 

“Girls—” she began. But the girls had already 
plucked the danger from the wire and had melted 
from the switchboard madly; they were flitting and 
screaming like the flock of birds swaying outside the 
window—little beings seeking shelter from fate, and 
fussily complaining of it. 

“You ean go, Molly and Mary,” said the chief 
operator, quietly. She put out her hand for her official 
directory. 

“Mrs. Raven! Mrs. Raven!” cried Molly. 
don’t you come, too?” 

“Mrs. Raven!” called Mary. “Dear Mrs. Raven! 
Hurry! ... Mrs. Raven, ain't you coming with us?” 

“No, I am not coming—not yet. Don’t talk to me, 
girls. I have my subscribers to think of first. Good- 
by, girls.” 

The girls dashed at her and kissed her and pleaded 
with her; but she repeated, obstinately, ‘“ Good-by, 
girls,” and so they turned, sobbing childishly, thinking 
of themselves, as girls do, and started for the stairs. 





Please repeat. It is very 
. . Please repeat, I say. 


Something ails 
all-out... 


“T thank 


“ Why 








At the top of the long flight Mary looked back and 
cried out once more: 

“Dear Mrs. Raven! ... Don't you want me to 
stay, too?” But Sarah Raven did not answer. It was 
doubtful if she heard. . Her reeord of listed subscribers 
wavered in her hand, but her voice did not shake at 
all. As Mary went down the stairs she heard it 
echoing through the empty exchange. 

“Is this 122, ring 2?” 

The young chief was calling her subscribers. She 
was about to warn them. Mary knew that Mrs. Raven 
meant to warn them all—all who were in danger and 
had not been notified. There were forty of them in the 
lower valley. At the foot of the stairs, tumbling out 
pell-mell, the girls heard one authoritative order— 
their last—from the exchange above: 

“Tell the grocer. Tell Mr. Rice. old. 
needs plenty of time.” 

Sarah Raven left her desk and went to the deserted 
switchboard. She had removed her head-receiver to 
do so, and put on one belonging to the girls. She sat 
at her post with a composure which affected every 
muscle; if it did not reach the nerve, one watching her 
would not have known it. But there was no one to 


He’s He 


watch. She was not thinking of herself at all—not 
yet. She felt in some subterranean corridor of her 


being that the moment would come when she should, 
but dismissed the idea as an interruption to her duty. 
To this she set herself with a passion that obliterated 
everything else gloriously; as passion does when it is 
high enough. 

If anything that she did in that whirlwind of mind 
and heart could be called deliberate, she had de- 
liberately chosen to call 122, ring 2, the first of all. 
It seemed to her that she had the right to so muech— 
and the house was very near the water. 

“For father’s sake,” she thought. ‘“ She was father’s 
wife. And she’s been a good stepmother to me.” 

Flashing, and fading as soon as they had flashed, 
she saw the comfortable commonplace things that signi- 
fied home to her—an orderly sitting-room, with a hot 
Rochester burner on the centre-table; a.red silk shade; 
a light-wood blaze sparkling on the hearth for her when 
she should drag herself in, drenched and tired; the 
table set for supper, with willow-ware in the dining- 
room beyond; a portly, kindly figure trundling in a 
blue cotton.dress and white apron across the room to 
say: “Land! You must be frazzled out.” As the 
door swung back she could see her husband’s crayon 
portrait above the mantelpiece. 

Her voice pierced the turmoil of water 
with an astonishing self-possession: 

“Mother! Run for your life! The dam is broken. 
Don’t wait for anything—run! ... No, I can’t come 
yet. .. . No, it doesn’t matter about me, .. . not till 
(ve warned my subseribers.... Oh, I must take 
time to say—you’ve been a good mother to me.... 
No, no, no, I can’t do it. Good-by.” 

She was surprised to find, when she had rung off her 
stepmother’s agitated cries and entreaties, that she 
did not know for a wild moment what to do next; 
which of all the human homes dependent upon her to 
warn first. She perceived that they depended no more 
upon her heroism than upon her good sense, and yet 
that seemed to be the very quality which was desert- 
ing her. She sat drenched in a cold sweat of inde- 
cision, and for'a few minutes she rang up her sub- 
scribers mechanically, by order of their number: 123 
- +.» OBO; timp. ne... . .- F28: 

But she quickly collected herself and began to select 
from the unconscious families upon which the doom of 
the river was bearing down. With the swiftness of a 
sympathetic operator in a country exchange where she 
knew everybody and everybody knew her, she recalled 
the circumstances of her subseribers—who was sick, 
who was incompetent, who was hysterical, who had 
no man in the house. 

She had rung up the daughter of a bedridden 
mother; they two lived alone at the bend of the stream 
where the flood must double upon itself and leave but 
half a chance, if any, even now; she was calling: 

“128? Fanny! ‘The river is rising. Run for the 
neighbors to lift her. You haven't a minute. Run!” 

She was still crying: “Fanny! Get the neighbors 
to lift her!” when the old grocer stumbled up the stairs 
and stood wheezing behind her. He had grasped her 
by the arm and shoulder. 

“You get out o’ here!” he screamed. 

She shook her head without a glance. 

“JT won't have it. I tell you I won’t stand by and 
see it!” shouted the grocer. “ You come along o’ me. 
There’s time ef youre spry. Lord! Feel this damn 
building rock! You drop them there wires and get 
out o’ here, I say! ... Won't, hey? Well, Sarah 
Raven, I'll jest set here till you will.” 

The grocer sat down and looked at her obstinately ; 
he was shriveled with terror. The flood had yet a 
considerable distance to come; the dam was six or 
seven miles above the telephone headquarters in the 
country town; but the writhing valley helped the ad- 
vance of the torrent, and it was impossible either then 
or after to time that. terrible race. 

The old grocer stamped up and down the room; he 
had begun to gibber. 

“Mr. Rice,” said the operator, “this room is the 
property of the Southwestern Telephone Company, 
and I am their officer. I order you to leave the place. 
Oh, go!” she broke into a womanish ery; “ there may 
be somebody—something—” 

At this he went, as she had thought he would; she 
did not turn her head to see; she felt that she was 
alone with her duty. She glanced out of the long 
window. She saw foam and heard thunder. The 
stream, frenzied by rain, had already acquired a ter- 
rible breadth. It was not yet quite dark. 

“Tt looks like the River of Death,” she thought. She 
did not look at it again. Her eyes, burned dry, smart- 
ed as if they had been fastened to her task with hot 
wax. The electric jets beneath their green shades 
winked and dimmed about her. The building quivered 
through every oaken sinew. A man might have been 
pardoned had he shaken with sheer physical terror. 
A soldier might have fled and been forgiven. The 


and wind 


young woman sat at her post like a figure carved 
from the switchboard, a creature born of the thrill 
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and power of modern life, whose opportunities replace 
the old brutal heroisms by as much as its ingenuities 
are finer. She rang to her task as truly as the eall- 
bells, and clung to it as simply as the plugs and 
levers. She could easily have escaped from the build- 
ing; there was still plenty of time; but it did not 
occur to her to do so. 

Her mind worked swiftly now, and very clearly. 
Yet down the list of her subscribers her feeling ran 
ahead of her thought. Her instinct to save was 
quicker than electricity. It leaped before the current 
could, and melted with pity into forty homes. She 
set her white teeth and glanced over her shoulder at 
the advancing terror. 

“ You—you!” she defied it. 
spite of—you.” 

Then she grew abject, and humbly entreated the 
river: 

“ Just give me time, won’t you? I need more time.” 

There was a little boy down with searlet fever at 
116, ring 3. The house stood too near the bank. Oh, 
they all did, for that matter. It would be hard to 
get the little fellow out, ... and in the storm! There 
seemed to be as much water falling from above as 
there was rising from below. Her name? What was 
her name? Was the operator’s reason going with all 
the rest? 

... “Mrs. Penney! Run for your life—and 
Johnny’s! The dam is broken. Wrap Johnny up in 
something—your waterproof. Leave everything else— 
only Johnny. Somebody will take him in., Oh, I am 
sure they will. You, haven't a minute. _Good-by.” 

... "Miss Gregory? Is that Maria Gregory? 
There’s a flood coming. Keep your head, Maria— 
you’re the. only person in the house that has one— 
and get your mother and sister out, Good-by.” 

...» “Mr. Cole?) That you, Mr. Cole? The dam is 
broken. Run for your lives! The nurse will help lift 
her—and the new baby— You have tiine if you’re 
quick. Good-by.” 

... ‘Mary Brown! 


“Tl warn them all in 


Mary Brown! The river is 
rising. Don’t stop for anything.. Get out of the house 
with your father. Is he sober to-night? Can he walk? 
... Then roll him out. Youw’ll drown if you don’t. 


. . - Good-by.” 
Mr... Henshaw, that you? 


... “Mr. Henshaw! 
There’s a flood coming. Run and intercept Jenny on 
Don’t go back home. Run!” 


her way from the office. 
... “Helen Patterson? Helen Patterson!  Isn’t 


this 126, ring 3? Mrs. Patterson?—126—ring 3? 
Helen Patterson?” 

The call-bell at 126, ring 3, remained unanswered. 
The operator’s fingers flew along her plugs: 126, ring 
4? But 126, ring 4, was silent, too. 

“112? Is this 112? Aren’t you there, 112? Why 
don’t you answer me? [ am Mrs. Raven. The dam is 
broken. Can’t you speak? 112? Can’t you hear?” 

She rebuffed the truth from her as long as she could. 
She played upon the‘board bravely. She piled number 
upon number, selecting here and there, testing every 
wire on her map. She kept her head and her courage 
till this was done. Then for a moment her hands fell 
upon her lap, and her chin upon her breast. 

But she collected herself quickly, and recalled with 
a dash of shame at her passing confusion that the up- 
stream wires still hung between herself and her head- 
quarters. She rang up her manager, nervously now, 
without waiting for him to answer: 

“T have to report that my lower wires are down. 
They are all down. I can’t notify my subscribers 
. .. any more... . I have done the best I could, sir. 
... I can’t do anything . . . more.” 

She thought he tried to say, “* Escape!” But if. he 
replied at all, and she was not sure that he did, the 
word was cut off as if it had been slashed with a 
knife. At the same instant, suddenly and utterly, the 
lights went out. 

The operator’s voice trailed away into beaten silence, 
and she stared about her into the oscillating darkness. 
The wires to headquarters were disabled, too. The 
last strand that connected her with the living world 
had snapped. The electric fire, so long her servant, 
had betrayed her. Up.to now she had comforted her- 
self by the sense of coritact with humankind, with the 
living voices in the human homes for thé sake of which 
she had ceased to think of herself or her young life. 
So profound and so absorbing was her-sense of solitude 
that at first it half displaced from her consciousness 
what it signified to her. The ruin of the wires gave 
her the right to think of herself—to save herself. 

She sprang, but the head-receiver—the signal of her 
official duty—held her. She removed it and went to 
the window. The floor, as she crossed it; swayed like 
a reeling bridge. She glanced at the river. It was an 
ocean of blackness, flogged by foam. She ran to the 
head of the stairs, but stopped to look out of the front 
window. She could swim—all the river girls could— 
and it suggested itself to her that, if the water were 
only quiet enough, she might yet make her way to 
land. 


One look sufficed her. There was no longer any 
river; it had become a raving sea. The exchange 
stood, an island in a whirlpool. Perhaps it would 


continue to stand—it was a sturdy building. That 
was a reasonable chance, she thought, and she clung 
to it sensibly. . 

She felt her way to her seat at her switchboard, 
and from long habit, perhaps, put on her head-receiver, 
or it might have been that she still cherished a hope 
that the trouble men would be able to do something 
and repair the trunk wire. 

In the dark she began to grope for her plugs and 
drops, feeling for the numbers that she knew almost 
as well by sense of touch as by sense of sight. There 
might still be a chance to warn some helpless family 
—some foolish, incompetent woman or disabled person. 
She reviewed her list of subscribers, name by name, 
asking whom she had omitted. It comforted her to 
believe that all the sick people had been told in time. 
She sat before her switchboard and thought of this. 


Every one who has listened much to electric systems 
knows how impressive is their capacity for rhythmical 
sound. Wild weather strikes strange concords or dis- 
cords from the local labyrinth. He could not have 
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“the 
centuries before elcetricity was 


known the burden of his words who told us of 


musi¢ of the spheres,” 
named or tamed. 

The operator with her metal fillet on her head hears 
nothing of this inchoate harmony; only the obedient 
hum or the rebellious roar of her working line. But 
as she walks home on bitter nights beneath the frosted 
wires, or lies hearing their thrilling ery upon the roof 
above her tired head, she listens with the acute sen- 
tience of her calling. She cannot deafen to the over- 
mastering voices as another might. Her auditory 


nerves are never. at rest. Sleep scarcely assuages 
them. She longs for silence which she may not find. 


If she be at all a sensitive woman, or especially if she 
be a musiec-loving one, she fancies curious harmonies 
or dissonances even in the monotonous and maddening 
buzz of the wire whose bond-slave she is. The world 
to her is never still; it is an autocracy of electric 
sound. 

Sarah Raven had been, in a simple, country fashion, 
a musical girl, and she had been used to imagine 
sometimes that the current and the weather, united 
or apart, played accompaniments, or struck melodies 
to the hymns and sacred songs by which the musical 
education of the village was chiefly bounded: little 
tinkling things that she had heard in churches andeat 
weekly meetings— Shall we gather at the river?” was 
one of them. There was another that she used to like: 


“Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand dressed in living green.” 


The morning wore a wicked glitter. It showed a 
blazing, almost a blasting sun, and there was no wind. 
But for the river it would have been a very quiet, 
cheerful day; one of the mornings when people hurry 
out-of-doors, laughing, and make up little pienices, and 
play with children, and smile at neighbors passing, 
and wish them good-day with cheery hearts. 

But no one smiled that day throughout the valley. 
Tragic searching parties followed the river’s new and 
fatal banks. Boats went down as soon as the torrent 
would hold them, and, swirling on snapping oars, 
hunted for signs of death or life. All the stalwart 
citizens offered themselves, and every man who could 
row or swim volunteered to leave no snag untouched, 
no eddy unexamined. A few persons floating on trees 
or roofs had been saved at dawn. More whom it was 
too late to save had been silently lifted and covered 
from sight. The old grocer ran to and fro calling 
shrilly: 

“Where is Sarah Raven? Can’t anybody find Mrs. 
Raven? Mebbe she’s a livin’ woman somewheres yet.” 

“He tried to put out in a boat for her last night,” 
a compassionate neighbor said, “ but he was oversot, 
and it’s kinder crazed him.” 

Mary and Molly had followed the grocer, and stood 
childishly wringing their hands. For once in their 
little lives they did not talk. They felt ashamed to. 

Midway of the morning there appeared a few men 
on horseback from the county town. These were the 
officials of the Southwestern Telephone Company—the 
manager, the superintendent of construction, and one 
or two subordinates. Their rigid faces wore the look 
of overwrought and sleepless men who are divided be- 
tween grief and action. They were silent, as men are 
in such a case, but they worked with the more formi- 
dable determination for that. 

Six miles—eight miles—ten miles down the stream, 
ahorse and afoot and by spinning boats, the search 
went past the people. But the river vindictively re- 
fused to them their heroine. 

It was hot, still noon when a man, wading waist-deep 
beneath a flooded orchard, called loudly for help, and 
twenty ran and dashed into the water at his side. 

Twelve miles below her own exchahge the young 
operator lay among the trees; so quietly, one might 
have said from the smile of her, so happily, that it 
seemed half a pity to intrude upon her dream. What- 
ever it was, it had the sense of security that our 
dreams never know; and it would have been difficult 
to suppose, as one regarded her mercifully unmarred 
face, that she had ever suffered. 

A mud-bespattered wagon with a limping horse that 
had followed the search since daylight stopped opposite 
the mute, bareheaded group. A large woman climbed 
down—a woman in a drabbled blue cotton dress with 
a soaked white apron; she plodded laboriously through 
the mud at the orchard’s edge; she was sobbing with- 
out restraint. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, “ bein’ men-folks, I don’t 
know’s you'll feel to care so much to know it, but if 
she’d been my own—TI never knew she warn’t—and, 
gentlemen, it is the 29th of August—and that’s her 
wedding-day.” 

The manager of the Telephone Company, her chief 
from the upper town, rode splashing through the water 
and stood uncovered before Sarah Raven. 

“She saved. a good many,” he said, speaking with 
difficulty. “She’s got that comfort. It’s more than 
most of us will ever get in this world. As nearly as 
we can tell, there are fifty persons alive to-day that 
... if it hadn’t been for her...” 

He could not finish what he was saying; but the old 
grocer, half crazed, fell upon his knees in the water. 

“Lord,” he cried, “forgive us our trespasses! 
Question is whether we’re wuth it, Lord!” 

Now it was seen that the manager had asked leave 
to help carry her through the flooded trees. He look- 
ed down upon her proudly as he waded at her side. 

“ For the honor of the company,” he thought. 

But her stepmother babbled as she sobbed: 

“She’d oughter been buried in her wedding-dress. 
But it’s gone—with everything else. She ain’t even a 
home to her dear body to be laid out in.” 

“Every home left standing is hers to-day, madam,” 
the chief answered, with emotion. “ But that is the 
company’s privilege. She is not yours any longer, 
madam; she is ours. No, she is not ours—she is the 
world’s.” 

He stooped and touched her with a solemn reverence, 
The head-receiver, with its Greek look, was still fasten- 
ed upon her bright hair. When some one would have 
removed it, the chief refused. 

“ We will not disturb that crown,” he said. 
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THE SPEAR THAT KNOWS NO BROTHER 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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HE Stolypin necktie is devastating 
and brutalizing Russia.” The now 
historical phrase was uttered in the 
Duma by Theodor Rodicheff, one of 
leaders of the Constitutional 
Democratic party. The late premier 
was present, and as the words fell 
upen his ear he rose and flounced 
rt et . 
“NV angrily out of the chamber. 

By the “necktie” Rodicheff meant the hangman’s 
noose. During the five years of Stolypin’s adminis- 
tration multitudes of men, women, and children were 
hanged. 

The number of persons executed as a result of trial 
by court-martial, or by the regular courts during 
those five years, was 3,190, while the number of per- 
sons shot during the same period without any process 
of law whatsoever was 961. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that by far the greatest number of 
executions was reached during the interim between the 
dissolution of one Duma and the advent of its suc- 


cessor, the existence of the popular assembly obviously ° 


acting as a deterrent to the “ white terror ” by which 

















Piotr Arkadievitch Stolypin, Russia’s ex-pre- 
mier, who was murdered by a revolutionary 


Stolypin sought to suppress the movement for real 
representative government. Thus the average num- 
ber of executions per month during the existence of 
the first Duma was 16.6, whereas during the interval 
between that Duma and the second it was 176.8. At 
the time of the second Duma the monthly average of 
legal murders dropped to 20.9, while in the course of 
the next inter-Duma period it rose back to 66.4. 

It was Stolypin, by the way, who dissolved the first 
and the second Dumas. Similarly he was the author 
of the coup d’état by which the constitution of Oc- 
tober, 1905, was throttled and the suffrage summarily 
curtailed so as to give the third Duma the ultra-con- 
servative and Black Hundred majority which enabled 
him to increase the monthly average of hangings to 
81.0, even while the chamber was in session. 

The number of persons executed during the Stolypin 
administration included twenty women and eighty-two 
boys (between the ages of fifteen and eighteen). 

In numerous instances those who were sentenced to 
death by court-martial were found to be the victims 
of some tragi-comedy of errors when it was too late. 
In many other cases, on the other hand, prisoners dis- 
charged by the regular court after trial were re- 
arrested in the court-room and turned over to the 
police for “additional investigation” and murdered 
by “administrative order.” 

It was Stolypin, tuo, who called into being the 
system of “punitive expeditions” which went from 
village to village wreaking promiscuous vengeance on 
the peasantry, burning houses and crops, pillaging 
property, violating women, knouting every man, 
woman, and child of a village, tearing out their hair 
and finger-nails, breaking their ribs, crushing in their 
temples. 

Millions of people who never came in contact with 
any phase of the ‘struggle for popular institutions 
lived in constant fear of a visit from some punitive 
detachment or of an arrest which might-be synony- 
mous with death on the gallows or torture at the hands 
of the police. As an upshot, thousands of people went 
insane. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of the era 
inaugurated by Stolypin is the fact that to play hang- 
man or “punitive expedition” became as common a 
sport among Russian children as to play school or 
soldiers, there being numerous instances on record in 





HOW RUSSIA’S PREMIER LOADED THE PISTOL THAT KILLED HIM 


By Abraham Cahan 


which the boy or girl impersonating the victim was 
actually strangled or shot by his realistic playmates. 

The daily record of persecutions directed against 
political suspects reads for all the world like a chapter 
in the bloody history of Ivan the Terrible. 

Nor is this all. The picture of this riot of vengeance 
would be incomplete without the stupendous list of 
deaths which were caused by the harrowing sanitary 
conditions prevailing in the prisons as a direct result 
of Stolypin’s repressive activity. Prisons which were 
designed for a capacity of 500 had to accommodate 
1,300, the consequence being an epidemic of typhus 
and scurvy which claimed thousands of victims. Here 
are some representative cases, out of the many cited in 
Prince Kropotkin’s The Terror in Russia, According 
to an official report of 1909, “nearly 2,590 prisoners 
have died from typhus alone in the old Lukoyanoff 
prison (in the province of Kieff)-—about five hundred 
every year. ... The great development of typhus is 
due to overcrowding, the prison which has been built 
for 600 inmates containing regularly 1,800. 

In the celebrated Butyrki prison of Moscow, * which 
contains 1,300 hard-labor convicts, one-half of whom 
are politicals, the rooms, which are each twelve paces 
long by five wide, contain twenty-five prisoners. .. . 
Out of the inmates placed on the sick list, sixty-five 
per cent. are attacked by scurvy. They remain in the 
common rooms, all in chains, and are continually 
beaten and thrashed by the warders. After having 
beaten a man they will put him into the Black Hole. 
The members of the Duma imprisoned in the place 
write about a man named Chertetsoff, who, after being 
beaten for seven days in succession, went mad and died 
three days later. The same prison had become such 
a nest of infection that ... during the week begin- 
ning February 15, 1909, no less than seventy men 
were taken ill with recurrent typhus, which spread to 
the barracks of the sappers through the medium of 
the men who kept guard in the prison, and ten deaths 
have already taken place.” 

Another prison, in the Caucasus, which has room 
for 360 persons, contained (in 1909) 1,200 inmates, 
and of these 500 were ill with eruptive typhus, the 
governor of the prison having fallen prey to the same 
disease. ; 

On a certain occasion, when Stolypin’s reign of 
“white terror” was vividly portrayed in his presence, 
his answer was: 

“When a house is on fire, who would scruple to 
break a window or two while trying to put out the 
flames ?” 

By implication it meant that he was merely trying 
to bring order out of chaos so as to be able to “ lead 
the country on the path of peaceful reform ”—a 
phrase which he was exceedingly fond of, but which 
was belied by every detail of his medieval policy. If 
he had sincerely meant to clear the way to peaceful 
reform he would not have murdered the very moderate 
constitution of 1905; nor would he have systematically 
set race against race, section against section; nor, in- 
deed, would he have encouraged sanguinary riots 
against the intellectuals. The Constitutional Demo- 
crats, who have among their leaders well-known uni- 
versity professors and editors, are not Socialists. 
Their demands include nothing more radical than the 
institutions which English-speaking communities have 
enjoyed for over a century. Theirs is a party of 
peaceful reform. Yet Stolypin sent their representa- 
tives and their editors to the typhus-infested prisons 
and generally treated them with the spirit of ven- 
geance which was the soul of his entire crusade. 

The Tsars of Russia have always been concerned 
about the public opinion of western Europe and the 
United States—a tendency which has been intensified 
by the disastrous result of Russia’s war with Japan. 
To facilitate the raising of a loan in Paris, London, 
or New York, it seemed necessary to guarantee the 
existence of a Duma and to make a decent showing 
as an “up-to-date” country generally. Hence Stoly- 
pin’s phrases. 

As a consequence, however, he unavoidably met with 
the fate which befell the bat of the fable. The Black 
Hundreds, who are avowedly opposed to everything 
savoring of Western progress, condemned the “ flirta- 
tions with Europe” as severely as the more enlight- 
ened and less inhuman political organizations did his 
Asiatic atrocities. And now that he is dead he is 
actually mourned by no party, class, or group, except 
the court, whose interests he safeguarded at the cost 
of thousands of useful lives and the hard-earned rudi- 
ments of popular government. 

Every feature of his public career contributed color 
toward the portrait of a self-seeking, time-serving 
office-holder, who has nothing but the feathering of 
his own nest at heart. Of polished manners and of 
the habits of a man of modern civilization, he had 
the inner characteristics of a despot of the Middle 
Ages. 

In justice to his memory, it must be said, however, 
that if he was destitute of human sympathy, he lacked 
neither brains nor backbone. 

Temperamentally he was one of the exceptional 
cases among his fellow-countrymen. It is typical of a 
Russian to be endowed with more imagination and 
sentiment than with capacity for cool judgment and 
prosaic “horse sense.” The “broad Russian soul” 
which the nation claims as one of the essential 
elements in its psychological make-up and which ac- 
counts for the-Tolstoys, the Turgenieffs, the Tschai- 
kowskys, and for the hosts of young men and women 
who offer their lives on the altar of liberty, is also re- 
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and or 
ganic shiftlessness owing to which it came to grief in 
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sponsible for that “* Russian unpreparedness * 
the Manchurian conflict. But then if a Russian chances 
to be affected neither by the blessings nor by the evils 
of that “breadth,” if he happens to be unimpulsive, 
unimaginative, unsentimental, and possessed, instead, 
of imperturbable tact, an iron will, and steadiness of 
purpose, the probabilities are that he will be an un- 
feeling, relentless individual. Stolypin was just this 
kind of “ narrow-souled ” Russian. 

Did he succeed in “ putting out the flames”? 

His own death bears witness to the futility of his 
methods. 

He died, in fact, a victim of the very system which 
he perfected with so much energy and skill. Part of 
that system consisted of an organized effort to de- 
moralize the liberation movement by inducing its 
members to turn traitors and serve the government as 
spies under the guise of active adherence to the cause. 
An offer of this sort is made to almost every revolu- 
tionist arrested. It is accompanied by the alterna- 
tive between freedom and good pay, on the one hand, 
and cruel punishment on the other, and in some cases 
the victim has succumbed. In addition, the revolu- 
tionary organizations are invaded by men and women 
who join them for the express purpose of betraying 
their secrets to the Protective Police (Okhrana). 
Altogether the number of such agents provocateurs, 
or simply “ provocators,” as they have come to be 
currently known, has grown to such proportions that 
in some instances they have constituted the bulk of a 
revolutionary “circle,” including its leaders. .The 
most striking case of this kind is that of the now 
notorious Aseff, who for several years played the 
double part of autocratic head of the terroristic Fight- 
ing Section of the Socialist Revolutionist party and 
of a well-paid spy in the employ of the government. 
It was he who organized and carried out the plot 
which resulted in the killing of Prime Minister Von 
Plehve in 1904, and of Sergius, the uncle of the 
present Tsar, in' 1905. At the same time he betrayed 
a large number of revolutionists, who, as a conse- 
quence, were sent to Siberia or the gallows. 

The presence of these agents has played havoc with 
the revolutionary organizations, decimating their 
ranks, not only by disclosing their plans to the enemy 
and by the large number of arrests it causes, but also 
by the spirit of mutual distrust and general dis- 
couragement which the repeated uncovering of such 
revolutionist-spies is bound to create among the 
sincere members. “Things have got so far that one 
feels like suspecting one’s own soul of being a spy,” 
as a champion of Russian freedom recently put it. 
Indeed, this feeling has done more harm to the Rus- 
sian struggle for liberty than did the * Stolypin neck- 
tie.” 
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M. Kokovtzeff, selected by the Tsar 
to control the destiny of Russia 


However, the system is a rather dangerous double- 
edged weapon in the government’s hands. If this 
opinion lacked tangible proof, the character of Stoly- 
pin’s death furnishes it in a most eloquent manner. 

Bogroff, who shot the premier at the Kieff theater, 
was employed by Stolypin’s Protective Police in the 
capacity of “ provocator.” 

If some of the imprisoned revolutionists may be 
prevailed upon to betray their comrades because of 
insufficient devotion or honesty, there are others who 
yield out of sheer weakness. These are likely to re- 
main faithful to the cause at heart. It is with a 
troubled conscience that a “ provocator” of this type 
will do his work for the government, and sometimes 
he will become penitent to the extent of offering to 
atone for his conduct by giving his life to the cause. 














A PERSONAL DESCRIPTION OF THE BATTLE OF SADOWA, AS GIVEN BY A VETERAN OF THE 
BATTLE, FERDINAND FEDEROWSKI, AT HIS HOME IN GERA, GERMANY, TO ROBERT SHACKLETON 


HE battle of Sadowa was the decisive battle of the 

war of 1866, between Prussia and Austria. The 
war began in June. Saxony, Bavaria, Hanover, and 
some, smaller States fought on the side of Austria. 
The Prussian armies advanced into Bohemia, and in 
the latter part of June there were a number of minor 
conflicts, in which the Austrians were uniformly 
beaten. On July 3d, the two armies met at Sadowa. 
The Prussians were commanded by King William in 
person, but Von Moltke was with him. The Austrians 
were commanded by General Benedek. The Austrians 
numbered 206.100 men, with 180 guns; the Prussians, 
220,984 men, with 800 guns. The Prussians were the 
attacking force; they lost, in killed and wounded, 
8.704. The Austrian killed and wounded were more 
than double this, being 18,781. In addition the Aus- 
trians lost 25,419 prisoners. The most important re- 
sult of the battle was that most of the States that had 
been for Austria attached themselves to the Prussian 
interest, thus making possible, when the war between 
Prussia and France took place, a few years later, the 
formation of the Germany of to-day, with Saxony, Ba- 
varia, and Hanover banded with Prussia under the 
Prussian king as emperor, 


descent, as you notice from my 
name, I am a Pole, but none the 
less I am a good Prussian, a good 
German. I was born in Branden- 
burg, and to the Vaterland I have 
always been a son.” 

A sharp, eager, alert man is Fede- 
rowski, shortish, rotundish, and 
quick-spoken; and he entered into 
narrative with zest. 








his 
“T entered the Prussian army in 1864, and I was 


cf the 52d Infantry. The captain of my company was 
Captain von Bienau; the colonel, I forget his name; 
but my general was General Steinmetz, who was in 
command of the 5th Corps; a gray-haired general, 
very active, always on his horse, and we all loved 
him and admired him. 

“ Before the war in which was Sadowa, we were in 
the war of 1864, when Austria and Prussia fought allied 
against Denmark in the matter of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein; and although I was not under fire in that cam- 
paign, IT saw much of the Austrians, and I saw that 
they were not of a discipline that was the equal of 
ours. No; they were not so well drilled and they were 
not so well armed, and we were glad, for even then we 
knew that there was much of jealousy between us. 

“We had the needle-gun; and it seems a strange 
thing to me, and I have read that it surprised many, 
that Austria did not arm its soldiers the same way. 
For it was a breech-loader, and we could load very 
rapidly and while we were lying down, but the Aus- 
trians, with their muzzle-loaders had to stand when 
they loaded, nor'could they fire so fast. But the gun 
of the Austrians was of longer range than ours, and 
sc they thought it was better. And also they had 
been taught to fight much with the bayonet. 

“ Well, we were in garrison, in Posen, in 1866, when 
we were told that there was war with Austria, and 
that we were to march to the front. 

“We were young men, most of us, and there was 
much of homesickness when we came to march away. 
Some of the recruits, they said that they would never 
their homes any more, and some of them even 
wept. And some, they promised one another to let the 
parents know in case of death. And yet, the recruits 
who felt so homesick, they were not cowards. They 
were ready to fight for Vaterland, But, after all, it 
was to be against men who like ourselves were Ger- 
man; it was to be a Bruderkrieg; and so there were 
some who did not feel so eager for it as when it was 
against Denmark or when, afterward, it was against 
the French. 

“It was a quick war. It was all over in a few 
weeks. Of actual fighting there was but a week or so. 
Never, so I have read, was a great Power so quickly 
und so badly beaten. 

“We marched at the first right into the country of 
the enemy. You know that what we now call Germany 
was not the Germany of that time, and that Saxony 
and Hanover and Bavaria fought on the side of the 
Austrians against us. We marched right into Saxony, 
and the Saxon army retreated before us into Bohemia 
to join the main Austrian army, and in Bohemia there 
was the great fighting. 

* Before the battle that was to decide it all, there 
were smaller battles, and it was at one of these, at 
Nachod, on June 27th, that I was first under fire. A 
very bitter fight it was, but we felt proud and happy, 
for of the killed and wounded of the Austrians there 
were Many, and many prisoners, but of the Prussians 
there was but little loss. 

“It was strange, being for the first time where 
the bullets were flying, and for some. minutes, as men 
began to fall, | thought of home and of God and of 
dying. There were some who were taken deadly sick 
with what we called the * cannon sickness,’ and such 
men had to fall out of the ranks for a time. 

“For several days, then, my regiment was _ for- 
tunate in having much fighting to do; it showed that 
our general trusted us; and on the day of Sadowa we 
were also fortunate, for we were kept against the 
enemy for hours. 

“The great battle was on the 3d of July, and the 
bugles were blown at four o’clock to wake us, and we 
all jumped up quick. 

“There was no breakfast for us. We fought 
through the great battle on empty stomachs. and 
querters were in a little village, and it was just as 
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the first of daylight was coming that our corps was 
assembled. Some of the men gave their watches and 
rings to the surgeons, and even photographs and mes- 
sages, 

“ We were marched out of the village on the double- 
quick, and, leaving the village, were led right across 
some great fields. And we were eager to see the 
enemy and to begin fighting him. 

“But our time of fighting did not quickly come, 
for it was for nine hours that they marched us, right 
across the country, by fields or roads or whichever 
way was quickest. And we began to hear firing, the 
great firing of many guns, and we began to be afraid 
that it would all be over before we could get there, 
and so we marched very eager and fast. 

“And the armies, they were thus. From Sadowa 
on the Bistritz to Kéniggriitz on the Elbe were the 
Austrians, and we came against them in two forces, 
one under Prince Frederick Charles and the other 
under the Crown Prince. 

“There were two chaplains with the regiment, but 
there was no service from either of them on the day of 
Sadowa. So it is in war. There are wagons and food, 
and there are chaplains—but when a battle-day comes 
it may be that they give us neither food nor prayers! 
I was not an officer, and so I do not understand such 
things, but I tell it to you as it was. 

“ A wild and rough and hilly country it was, with 
valleys and brooks and much woods; and the day, it 
was a day of rain and of fog until about noon-time, 
when it began to clear, and our wet clothes dried upon 
our bodies. 

“Once, as we halted for a few minutes, at the edge 
of an open space ‘on a hillside, we saw some Prussian 
cavalry attack some Austrian cavalry about three- 

















Ferdinand Federowski, one of the victors 
of the great battle which he describes 


quarters of a mile away. A brave and gallant sight 
it was, to see the sabers flash and the horses gallop 
and rear and to see the men go rushing so furiously 
at one another. And it excited us, and we cried out, 
and we were eager to fight with those Austrians, the 
enemies of our Vaterland. 

“IT did not know just what had caused the war. I 
think that most of my comrades did not quite under- 
stand just how it had come about. But it was enough 
for us that the Vaterland was in danger and that we 
must do our duty, and that our King was leading us, 
and that our own commander, under the King, was 
the Crown Prince; the Frederick who afterward, for a 
short time, beeame King and Emperor, and was well 
beloved; the father of our Emperor of to-day. 

“We marched on again without being able to see 
how that cavalry fight came to its end, and we were 
all full of an excitement, and we marched on again, 
with the thundering of the cannon very strong and 
loud and with great noises on every side of us and 
with many thousands of men near us. And it was 
not long after noon when we came to a thinly wooded 
hillside and were ordered to intrench. 

“ And it was well that we intrenched, for it was not 
long before a great body of Austrians came running 
up the hill at us, They came up the hill, and every 
few paces they would fire at us, and they would come 
on again very brave and fierce. And we fired back at 
them and watched them tumble over as they tried 
to come on, And our fire, it was too hard for them, 
for they gave up that charge and ran away down the 
hill and out of sight in some woods, 

“There was fighting all around us, though we 
could not see much of it in a way to understand, what 
with the smoke and the roughness of the country and 
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the many woods. But pretty soon we were ordered 
away from that hillside and hurried on after the 
Austrians. 

“T wish I could tell you how great that noise 
was. To say a thunder of noise is not enough, for 
many, many thunders could not equal it. And we 
saw a great many Austrians in front of us, and some 
had tall, black caps, and some had caps with green 
feathers in them, and I saw officers with tall, red hats, 
and we fixed our bayonets and ran at those Aus- 
trians very quick and hard, and the bullets came 
flying at us as we ran. 

“The bullets went so—whst!—past our ears—whst, 
whst, whst!—very quick. But there is a strange 
thing about the bullets. Many you can hear; but the 
bullet that is to strike you you do not hear. It comes 
silent upon you. 

“Tf a bullet does not hit a bone, it is like the sting 
of-a bee. If it hits a bone, the man falls. When it 
is but a flesh wound, it is often so that.a man does 
not even know that he is hit until he sees the blood 
running down his own body and wonders how it came 
to be there. 

“Well, that charge was a very hard one, for the 
Austrians stood and fired at us, but we were soon 
among them, cutting and stabbing. And as we came 
to them there was a big Austrian in front of me, and 
our eyes met and our bayonets crossed, for they had 
fixed their bayonets too; our bayonets crossed—but 
I struck first—and that was the end of my first hand- 
to-hand fight. 

“Soon there was another and a greater charge, 
with many regiments, and behind us the drums were 
beating, with the drummers running hard and beating 
with their sticks. It was Jmmer vorwérts! Immer vor- 
warts! Perhaps a friend would fall beside you, and 
you could but touch his hand and leave him lying. 
Immer vorwdérts! And perhaps your comrade, fall- 
ing, would cry out: ‘Good luck! Tell my parents!’ 
Immer vorwirts! Immer vorwdrts!  And_ those 
drums, with their bmm, bmm, bmm, bmm, bmm!—it 
makes you as when the blood is boiling in your veins. 

“A bullet hit me, and I fell; and a field surgeon 
came—for we had good surgeons with our army—and 
he dressed the wound, and I thought no more of it, 
but hurried on to fight. Yet that wound, that seemed 
nothing in that excitement, I feel it to this day. 

‘“We knew that very many thousands of men were 
fighting, and we knew that when we went on, after 
halts or charges, we seemed to be gaining on the 
enemy, but so uneven was the country that we could 
see no battle-line, 

“Once, while we waited, tired with the rush and the 
combat, word was passed that everything must be all 
right, for General von Moltke was smoking! - 

“*T remember that I kept trying to keep from step- 
ping on the dead men and the wounded. I tried to 
step around them or jump over them, and I saw that 
many of my comrades did the same, But when we 
were in a charge we did not know whether or not we 
stepped.on.the faces.of the dead or upon the_wounded. 
For, look you, a man does not see such things when he 
is in a charge, for he sees only the enemy in the 
front. 

“Tt was curious, the faces of the dead in their dif- 
ference. For some, their faces were still wild and 
furious as if they were still alive and angry, but the 
faces of others of the dead were very calm, And I 
think it depends, this appearance, on the manner and 
quickness of death. For if death comes quick and 
painless, then the face is calm; but if death comes 
lingering and slow, the man is writhing and furious 
when he dies, and his face shows that it is so. 

“Tt is hard to tell of the things in a battle which 
a soldier notices and remembers, for the things that 
he sees are perhaps not what would seem of im- 
portance to others. I remember that once we charged 
across a field of grain, trampling and crushing it, and 
the picture of that field of trampled grain is with 
me more than the picture of the Austrians that we 
fought against at the edge of the field. 

“But there were many charges that day that I 
remember well. Still, I cannot describe them all. 
We would form, steady, and there would be the words 
of command and the drums, and often so great a 
roaring of cannons and rifles that we could hear 
nothing but the roaring, and could only see that our 
officers were pointing at the enemy and leading us. 
And then, perhaps with a shouting, but more likely 
silent, on we would run, and the enemy they would 
fire, and many a man would fall, and sometimes the 
Austrians would break and scatter as we came near, 
but other times they would wait for us, their faces 
very fierce, and we would:strike with the bayonet. 

“IT remember that one time while we paused one 
of our men kept on firing, while the others of us, 
lying down and resting, watched him. A good shot 
he was, and every time he fired we could see that an 
Austrian fell, although they were far from us. And 
the Austrians, they fired back, but their bullets went 
wild, and the man laughed. Then they trained a 
Lattery of guns on us, and the man laughed more. 
‘They think I am worth a battery!’ he cried, laugh- 
ing, and we all laughed. And the Austrians they 
fired that battery; and as the man was laughing, and 
aiming at one of the gunners, a shell struck him and 
he was dead. . 

“T used to aim at some particular man when I 
could, and sometimes I could see a man fall; but J 
fired when my comrades were also firing, and so it 
might have been the shot of a comrade and not my 
own aim. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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SHOWING WHY THE AUTOMOBILE OF STANDARD MAKE 
CANNOT BE SOLD AT THE SAME PRICE AS A PONY-CART 


By Harold Whiting Slauson 









i MB HEY don’t—they are cheaper this 
OS NE year than ever.” 

“Who are you?” 
“T am the manufacturer 
>salesman, and—” 

“Yes, they do; it’s only the rich 
who can afford them. I am the 
‘average citizen’ who has been try- 
ing to save money for years and 
can’t buy a motor-car yet.” 

And so such a title might furnish a fertile field for 
unending discussion, for “it all depends on the point 
of view.” To a man who has worked hard all of his 
life, one thousand, two thousand, or six thousand 
dollars represent, possibly, the savings of years; and 
many a millionaire even will not lightly spend such 








and 


quired for the manufacture of one car,” you will say. 
Yes, but it requires no more “fuss” to produce a 
hundred or a thousand times that number, and it 
must be remembered that every motion or operation 
that we see there is repeated continuously throughout 
the day and year on the succeeding brothers of the 
car whose growth we are following. 

Now, besides brains, what is it that is put into a 
motor-car? To be practical, we might say from two 
thousand five hundred pounds to two tons of iron and 
steel—besides the aluminum, copper, bronze, and other 
inetals and alloys. That is true; but remember that 
each ounce of these two thousand five hundred odd 
pounds of metal receives individual attention from one 
or more machines and workmen, and that consequently 
we cannot say that we are paying one, three, or six 


thousand dollars for a2 
“lump mass” weighing 


from one-half to two tons. 











It is not the raw ma- 
terial that forms the 
majur item of the cost 
of constructing an auto- 
mobile — although that 
amounts to from six to 
sixty cents a pound—but 
rather is it the intricate 
workmanship required by 


each piece, large and 
small. The wonderful de- 
velopment during — the 


past few years of auto- 
matic machines and tools 
that seem to do all but 
talk has greatly reduced 
the number of times that 
each piece must be han- 
dled, but the most up-to- 
date automobile factory 
is still far from being 
like the sausage-mill of 
the burlesque stage that 
popular opinion would 
have it—a mill into one 
end of which iron and 
steel can be placed, while 
from the opposite end, 
when a crank has been 








A thirteen-ton machine which performs three operations on forty cylin- 
ders at the same time, thereby saving 120 handlings of separate parts 


a sum without first convincing himself that he will 
receive in added pleasure or convenience the full value 
of his investment. It may be argued that the 500,000 
motor-cars in use in this country to-day represent, say, 
$750,000,000 that has been received for them by the 
various manufacturers, and that this sum is being in- 
creased at the rate of from one-quarter to one-half 
billion dollars annually. These are figures that might 
make even our modern Aladdins pause to consider the 
“ profits ” that must lie in the production of motor- 
cars, but after a preliminary investigation they would 
be brought to realize that no more of this sum is 
“velvet” than is to be found in any well-conducted 
manufacturing business. The fortunes that may have 
been made in the automobile industry are due more 
to the immense volume of business done than to any 
“hundred per cent. profits,’ and competition nowa- 
days is so keen that manufacturers are forced to sell 
their products at as close a margin as is possible. 

In order to realize that the largest part of the cost 
of a motor-car is put into the machine itself, and not 
into the maker’s profit, it is necessary to know some 
of the elements that go to make up the modern automo- 
bile. First and foremost, of course, is brains, for the 
motor-car is the product of a number of master minds 
that worked and slaved for years before the auto- 
mobile, even in its crudest form, was ever seen on our 
city streets. While the manufacture of the motor-car 
in commercial quantities has been in progress but a 
little over a decade, its fathers and forefathers have 
been the subjects of experiment, trial, success, and 
failure for three times that many years, and we are 
now reaping the benefits of the ideas and researches of 
the pioneers of those days. 

But it is not the salaries of these pioneers or the 
reyalties on their patents to which we contribute when 
we pay from one to six thousand dollars for a four- 
wheeled, self-propelled vehicle, for one of the best- 
known and most vital patents on a motor-car yields its 


owners at the most but $15 for each automobile on - 


which it is used. The purchaser of a modern motor- 
car gets what he pays for, for it is the tangible 
elements of material, workmanship, and design that 
form by far the greater part of the cost of an automo- 
bile, and there is less of a charge for the dealer’s name- 
plate than the public seems to think. The maker’s 
reputation helps -to sell the automobile, but it does 
not. furnish a sufficient excuse for raising the price of 
the machine above the amount for which another car 
of equal actual value is sold. 

In order to know just what is “ put into” a car, we’ 
must go to its birthplace, the factory, and there see 
what a multitude of wheels—speaking both literally 
and figuratively—are set in motion for the production 
of even the cheapest automobile. “ A deal of fuss re- 





turned, the completed car 
is withdrawn. Such a 
similarity might be the 
impression received by 
any one watching only 
the raw _ stock-receiving 
room at one end and the shipping department at the 
other, but it is what goes on inside, between these 
extremities, that is the making of the car, and it 
is here that the greatest item of expense will be found. 

The tendency of modern design is to conceal as great 
a number of the working parts as is possible, and in 
looking at many a motor the layman might see only 
a one or two piece iron casting having but very few 
visible moving pieces; but if he drives a car or is at 
all familiar with its construction he will know that, 


hidden in the inner recesses of the machine, are pistons 
for harnessing the explosions, connecting-rods for 
transmitting the power to the crank-shaft, and valves 
for controlling the admission and ejection of the 
gases. Some of these parts, such as pistons, eylinder 
castings, and the crank-case, are comparatively large, 
and it is consequently difficult to realize that there are 
approximately fifteen hundred separate pieces in a 
modern automobile motor; but this number includes 
parts of the magneto and carbureter, as these are 
vital members of the power-plant. Of course some of 
these fifteen hundred distinct pieces are in duplicate, 
such as valve-stems, bolts, nuts, and connecting-rods, 
but the large majority must be fitted separately, and 
cach part requires individual attention. And not only 
does each piece need to be handled separately, but 
some parts require several operations before they are 
made of the proper shape, size, and quality to fill their 
places in the completed whole. 

Consider, for example, the cylinders. These are not 
moving parts, and their exteriors require no attention 
except at a few points, and yet their shape, valve- 
pockets, water-jackets, and openings make them the 
most complicated castings in the entire car. In fact, 
the majority of automobile manufacturers obtain the 
eylinder castings for their motors from other concerns 
provided with special foundry equipment and corps of 
skilled molders. But the production of these compli- 
eated castings is only the beginning of the grooming 
that the cylinders must receive. They must be bored 
and ground out so that the interior will be as smooth 
as glass, the valve-pockets and openings must be 
finished, the surfaces smoothed off where adjoining 
cylinders or pipes are to be connected, holes must be 
drilled and threads cut in a dozen places; and all! of 
this work must be done without injuring the casting 
or raising its temperature above a given point, for 
with every explosion the thin walls of each cylinder 
must withstand a pressure of from four to five hun- 
dred pounds per square inch. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the more cheaply a 
good car is to be produced the greater must be the 
investment in tools and other equipment—and yet it 
is the cost of such machines that really determines the 
selling price of an automobile. The car of the olden 
days, built piece by piece in the small machine-shop, 
cost three times as much as the better automobiles of 
to-day manufactured in establishments having millions 
of dollars’ worth of tools and equipment. But this 
investment in tools saves labor and increases the 
quality and quantity of the output—and thereby re- 
duces the cost of production. 

One of the demands growing out of the increased 
use of automobiles is that all parts of cars of like 
model shall be interchangeable, so that broken or worn 
portions may be replaced without the necessity for 
extra fitting. In former days this accuracy would 
have increased the cost of production greatly, but 
under modern methods it fits in perfectly with the con- 
ditions of machine manufacture. To render like parts 
interchangeable, all must be of exactly the same size 
and shape. This means that all holes must occupy 
the same relative position to one another in every 
duplicate piece, and that far greater accuracy must 
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Some of the machines in a large automobile factory. 


It is only by producing large quan- 


tities of interchangeable parts that the price of,the finished product can be kept down 
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prevail than could be obtained merely by means of 
measurements. To facilitate matters, the multiple, or 
“gang,” drill has been introduced, by means of which 
a dozen holes may be drilled in a piece in the time 


that would ordinarily be required to bore one. This 
is one machine, but it consists of twelve or fifteen 
drills, each of which is set in a movable spindle. This 


independently of the others, 
and thus any combination of location or size of holes 
may be obtained. But even with such a machine, 
properly set, sufficient accuracy cannot be obtained to 
meet the rigid requirements of modern automobile 
construction without the additional use of “ jigs.” 
These are steel plates in which holes have been bored 
corresponding to the proper location of the holes to be 
drilled in a certain piece. The holes in the jig are pro- 
vided with guides of the proper size, and these direct 
each drill to its place. 

One of the most difficult points for the lay mind to 
grasp is the fact that, although the weight of an 
automobile may be expressed in tons, the measure- 
ments of a large majority of the parts that enter into 
its composition are figured in thousandths of an inch— 
or less than one-half the thickness of a fine hair. But 
such accuracy is necessary on even the large pieces, and 
some cylinder-bores and valve pockets and seats are 
machined to a size within one ten-thousandth of an 


allows each drill to be set 


inch of the dimensions called for in the specifications. 
This requires the most expensive tools and machines 
and the most skilled labor, 


but it is only by means of 
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such attention to detail that the wearing parts of the 
motor-car can be run for hundreds of thousands of 
miles without renewal. Every bearing and rubbing 
surface must be of the proper size and material to 
withstand the wear of friction, and this latter must be 
reduced to its absolute minimum. This has resulted 
in the use of “bearings within bearings,’ known as 
ball and roller bearings, in many parts of the car, and 
these in themselves require the best of materials 
and workmanship. But the pistons, as they move up 
and down in the eylinders, cannot have the benefit of 
ball or roller bearings, for they must slide or rub at 
each stroke. Think what busy parts of the car these 
are, for at normal speed each piston travels approxi- 
mately a thousand feet per minute! This is not a 
thousand feet in a continuous line, however, for the 
direction of the heavy mass of iron is reversed two 
thousand times during that minute in which its travel 
totals a thousand feet. 

And so each part of a modern car may be taken as 
an illustration, the machine operations and processes 
described, and the amount of time and labor necessary 
for the completion of each computed, with astonishing 
results. The statistician would find, probably, that 
there are approximately five thousand different parts 
to a car; that each part must be worked upon sepa- 
rately; that there is an average of five handlings and 
as many distinct operations required by every piece; 
and that no surface is left rough or unfinished, for 
all are milled, bored, ground, polished, or plated. He 





would tell you that to make any one of these pieces— 


except the simplest screw, bolt, or nut—in even the 
best-equipped shop outside of an automobile factory, 
would cost from one to one hundred dollars, and even 
then there would not be the certainty of obtaining the 
perfect fit that is assured by the interchangeability-of- 
parts feature of modern motor-car production. Five 
thousand parts at an average cost of five dollars each 
represents a total outlay of $25,000 that would be 
needed for the manufacture of a single high-grade car 
by e has been 
inade for testing or assembling. 

Then in addition to the men who are in direct con- 
tact with the actual construction of the car there are 
those who experiment with and develop the new parts 
and machines, and who are intimately concerned with 
the birth of each year’s models. These include a small 
army of engineers, designers, draftsmen, chemists, 
metallurgists, and testers, who have at their disposal 
laboratories and expérimental equipment that are not 
surpassed by the finest technical colleges of the land. 

And then, of course, there are the executive, sales, 
hookkeeping, and clerical forces which must be main- 
tained by any large manufacturing concern. But the 
cost of manufacturing a car must include these ex- 
penses, as well as those concerned more with the direct 
production. It is no wonder, then, that in order to 
sell a small but high-class automobile for twelve or 
fifteen hundred dollars the annual output must be 
counted by the thousand. 











HE automobile is one of the most 
persuasive of salesmen. Within the 
ae commuting area of New York City 





Ng) live about one-thirteenth of — the 

entire population of the United 

States Two millions now have 

their homes where only ten years 

Qago there was nothing but farm- 

land and forest. The same is true 

suman of any large city. Had it not been 


for the automobile this phenomenal suburban growth 
could not have been possible. The automobile has 
been the great factor in the selling of this real estate 
and in making its purchasers happy in their poss 
sions. It is one of the automobile’s greatest achieve- 
ments, but one that has passed practically unnoticed. 

The automobile is the key that opens up fine sites 
for suburban and country homes and for handsome 
estates well away from the railroad. A place ten 
miles from a railroad station used to be utterly un- 
salable. To-day with a car of fair capacity this dis- 
tance is not worth considering. If the road is reason- 
ably good it can be covered in an automobile in twenty 
minutes without any effort. It would take a good 
team of horses about two hours. The ordinary horse 
cannot average much better than five miles an hour 
over 2 country road. The automobile can go with 
six times as fast. Therefore the automobile has 
lengthened the old one-mile radius—which used to be 
the residential district around the suburban railroad 
station—more tnan five times. It has increased the 
total area available for homes more than fifteen times. 

Most of the real-estate agents whose business it is 
to provide suburban homes for the hundreds of 
thousands of city dwellers own automobiles. A 
suburban real-estate man without an automobile 
would be a curiosity. He realizes that the automo- 





ease 


bile’s ability to fascinate a prospective buyer is even 
greater at certain stages of the transaction than his 
own, no matter how engaging he himself may be. The 
automobile causes distances to be quite forgotten, 
The moment a whisper reaches a real-estate office 


that So-and-So is thinking of buying a suburban 
home the real-estate agent is at the prospective 


inviting him to 
The man who is 
is apt to accept 


purechaser’s door with his automobile, 
‘jump in and look the place over.” 
yearning for a home in the country 


the invitation without much urging. He and the 
real-estate agent have a delightful drive. If it is a 


hot summer day, they reach the property and step 
out of the automobile cool and comfortable. The ride 
makes the prospective customer ready to appreciate 
the existing beauties and future possibilities of the 
place. If he is at all pleased with it he is more than 
likely to sign the contract after they have motored 
back to the office, 

In this way hitherto impracticable districts have 
been made quite possible by the automobile, which has 
also provided a simple and pleasant way of selling 
them, Especially where men of only fair competence, 


and even those of small means, are appealed to, the 
automobile has become an agent to impress, flatter, 
and make the buyer feel much bigger than he really 
is, as well as to show the property in its very best 
light. What would be really a long walk each morn- 
ing after the suburban house is purchased seems no 
distance at all when traversed in a swift automobile. 
without weariness and without exertion, almost 
any suburban development looks rose colored. The 
two or three miles from the railroad station are quite 
forgotten, especially by those who have seldom, if 
ever, been in a machine before. On the other hand, 
now that the era of the low-priced automobile has 
dawned, a large percentage of these purchasers of 
suburban homes are buying their own motor-ears. 
They are finding them quite essential to their comfort 
and as indispensable as a telephone. 

The first man to appreciate the possibilities of the 
automobile in selling lots to moderately well-to-do 
people was the senior member of a New York City 
firm that had bought a good many acres of land which 
was almost next door to nowhere when its accessibility 
on foot was considered. Even by a stretch of the 
imagination it could not be called *‘ within convenient 
walking distance of the railroad station.”” Whoever 
lived on the property would have two long walks each 
day unless he kept a carriage or a motor-ear. But not 
one of the many buyers whom the automobile lured to 
that country-side ever made the slightest objection to 
the distance. They did not seem to notice it, for i 
was traversed in one of the finest touring-cars that 
could be purchased. 

Most of the sales were made in the dead of winter, 
a season in which it is generally considered impossible 
to sell suburban real estate. Yet the method of this 
first man with the motor-car was so irresistible that 
he disposed of a bleak territory with ease. Buyers 
came in such throngs that he was busy all day long. 
He himself wore a mageiticent fur coat that radiated 
prosperity. His chauffeur was scarcely less splendidly 
garbed. For the prospective buyers who were not 
used to all this elegance and would come out from the 
city relatively thinly clad he had warm and_hand- 
some. fur robes. Never were any lord and lady con- 
ducted more carefully and tenderly into a vehicle than 
each set of “ prospects.” The big man in the superb 
fur coat would tuck them in personally. 

Such attentions and such consideration, such care 
and such friendliness, the unaccustomed ride in such 
luxury, made the sales with scarcely another argument. 
Pleased and comfortable, the people whom this man 
took out to see the property bought almost without an 
exception. The winter’s campaign was such a brilliant 
success, thanks to the automobile and its accessories, 
that it laid the foundation of the firm’s fortune. Not 
only that, but to-day practically every one of. these 
persons who bought lots is the owner of an automobile 
himself. 

This new 
copied by other dealers, until now it is universal. 


Seen 


idea in selling real estate was quickly 
One 





Do not look at the fading flowers. 
They are turned away, are drooped on the stem, 
And they would not be found of the glittering Hours— 


The beauty-mad, merciless, searching Hours 

That all things stricken pursue and contemn! 

Do not look at the fading flowers— 

They woukd that you pass—that you look not at them. 





The Fading 
By Edith M. Thomas 


Do not look at the fading flowers. 

I have looked, as a child, and have wept, 

Seeing at morn the frail fallen showers 

Of the deep-petaled rose—the pale drifted showers 
Of Yesterday’s rose that had failed while I slept. 
And I looked no more at the fading flowers, 

But past their dim death-beds softly I stept. 
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By Thaddeus S. Dayton 


for 


example, makes a specialty of a motor-car service back 


of the largest real-estate firms in New York City, 
and forth to its property. The lots are about three 
miles from — railroad. If the people from the city 
had to walk or take a crowded stage they would be 
critical and qnatulns. Made in an open touring-car, 
the journey becomes a delight, and to plain folk with 
a little money to invest a matter of some elation. 

Perhaps it has been a warm summer day and the 
train ride has been hot and sticky. ‘* Warm in the 
city, isn’t it?” remarks the salesman, pleasantly. The 
appearance of his customers shows him that. ‘ Cooler 
here, don’t you think?” he adds. 

As the machine is dashing along at twenty- five miles 
an hour, it is much cooler in the ear, no matter how 
hot the country-side itself may be when one is at a 
standstill. The customers agree enthusiastically with 
the real-estate salesman about the summer coolness 
of the neighborhood and about everything else that he 
brings up. They are impressed and delighted. The 
lots are sold with very little trouble. The automobile 
has been the real salesman, 

Within the past few years the automobile has put 
hundreds of beautiful rural regions within touch of 
the big cities because charming localities have been 
disclosed to people while they have been out touring 
in their motor-cars. They have stopped to admire the 
view. Then they have tarried longer, picking out a 
site for a country house, and later have returned to 
lock again and to buy. 

The automobile has made the sale of country homes 
less difficult for the real-estate dealers also because it 
has rendered easy what would otherwise have been long 
and tiresome tours of inspection. Any well-driven car 
can glide over half a hundred miles in the course of a 
forenoon or afternoon. The automobile not only serves 
as a vehicle to get the customer from point to point 
with the greatest possible despatch and with the mini- 
mum of fatigue, but it shows the prospective customer 
just what the region is like for a hundred miles about. 
In a part or the whole of a day it gives him a bird’s-eye 
view such as he could have in no other way of the 
roads, the towns, and the life generally. Half a dozen 
widely separated places can be visited in a day. 

In the city the automobile is not so essential, but 
it is used more and more by the real-estate salesman. 
A New York City firm of real-estate brokers recently 
had a prospective customer for some lots far uptown. 
The possible buyer thought well of them, but he would 
not close the deal without first making a careful 
examination of the property, and he never could find 
time for that. Early one morning one of the brokers’ 
firm, having made arrangements with the investor, 
stopped at his house with a touring-car that went as 
smoothly as the breathing of a child asleep. The lots 
were looked over quickly. Then the. buyer was taken 
down-town and landed at his oflice only a little later 
than usual. The deal was closed that day. It is 
likely that it would be still hanging fire if it had not 
been for the automobile. 


Do not look at the fading flowers, 

They are shut to the dew, they are blind to the sun: 
They have their day (as awe have ours), 

And their long night after (as we have ours) ; 
They had our love, our pity would shun. 

Do not look at the fading flowers, 


Lest you see that their fate and yours is but one. 























and tumultuous Middle Age still lies 
upon the old usage. It is left from 
the days of the guilds, when every 
master required a certificate of three 
years of wandering and every ap- 
prentice became a journeyman, rolled up his pack on 
his back, and went away to see the world. 

The custom passes. 
of modern Germany. 
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Trades-unions now advise their 

















Trying to keep his working papers up to date 


voung men not to go wandering. “It is a waste of 
time and strength, and much of danger besides,” one 
is told. Modern industry cannot use the sights and 
thoughts of the wanderer. The factory operative will 
not wander to learn things. He has nothing to learn. 
“The work is for apes,” as Sidney Webb has said. 
Nor can men in any ease practise this simple nomadism 
in the highly centralized industries of to-day, as they 
could when there was a small master in every town. 
A worker cannot make a wandering in the machine 
industry when he knows that between Berlin and 
Magdeburg there is no work to be had in his trade. 

Yet there is no man condemns the practice without 
a certain cavalier countenance of love, as if he held it 
dear, for ways out of reason. “It is a good thing even 
though it is not a good thing.” they tell you, for one 
must admit, after all, that the amount of life arrived 
at through a thing has to do with its value. The usage 
takes its strength from the Sehnsucht of the German— 
that aching of the wing—to take the full flight. So it 
does not die. Thirty-six trades-union houses of the 
Empire provide as one of their permanent functions 
for their ‘young men, and are affiliated with a network 
of inns; the Christian Herbergen are everywhere; and 
throughout Germany, Austria, and Switzerland there 
is a municipal Herberge in every town, where a man 
provided with his wander-book has a right to work 
which will enable him to reach the next station with- 
out begging. This custom is encouraged in unexpected 
quarters, and I read of one of the great gas-engine 
firms of Cologne that it deducts ten per cent. of an 
apprentice’s wages to make a fund with which he may 
go to other cities and works, when his apprenticeship 
is over, and get new ideas. 

It is in the holiday time of year that these vaga- 
bonds begin to move—im wunderschéne Monat Mai, 
when the love of the world comes over us all and burns 
the heart; and then with the first sunbeams the old 
wanderer begins to quarrel with the director of the 
hospital where he has had all winter a new ailment 
every day; and the apprentice watches the swallows 
and puts his money in his purse. They stream toward 
the Rhine, for every German must see the Rhine; to 
sacred Cologne and Strasburg; the great free cities of 
Hamburg and Liibeck, where the horizon is dark with 
spars; imperial capitals of Berlin and Vienna; across 
the Alps into free Switzerland; down upon rich Italy, 
as the Germans have been doing for two thousand 
years; and to Paris, with its revolutionary labor move- 
ment and “so much ”—as they tell you—* for pleasure 
for young men.” 

So the young, strong Handwerker makes the grand 
tour after his own fashion, and with some choice 
savor, I think, which escapes the great ones of the 
world who take their way from one deferential host to 
another. They have their own language—which one 





It is too irregular for the ideals 


WHERE THE SKILLED CRAFTSMAN MAKES THE GRAND TOUR WITH WALLET AND WORKING-PAPERS 
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canaot understand—a mixture of German and the 
Yiddish which comes through the pawnshops. 

“ Customer?” is the greeting on the road. 

“T know, customer,” is the answer; and then the 
questions begin—‘ Where do you come from? Where 
do you go to? How is the next town? Is there more 
than one policeman there? Who gives money ?—the 
parson?—the teacher? Where are dogs?” One old 
wanderer told me how they manufacture fresh work- 
ing-papers. The chief concern of the wanderer during 
the winter months when work is scarce is to keep his 
working-papers under three months old, since a man 
who has been three months without work is liable to 
arrest. They devise every trick. A few days in the 
hospital will put a new date on their papers, but there 
are certain men who carry a pocketful of blank sheets 
which they have picked up in the various offices where 
they have gone—they gather up anything with the 
printed heading of a firm, and on one which bears the 
name of your trade they will write for you for a glass 
of Schnapps a new recommendation which would melt 
upon any master’s tongue, and will give it a new date 
and transfer the official seal from the old paper by 
means of the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, which, while 
warm and damp, takes up ink as well as any rogue 
could, ask. It must be a pretty sight to see one of 
these delicate unlicensed performances. 

There are upon the roads certain men who always 
wander—men over thirty who keep “auf der Walz.” 
The wanderer calls them “comets.” A “comet” 
knows everything—what masters want workers, where 
the ham is excellent, and where the beer. In the days 
when the poor traveler could go from door to door the 
“comets ” counted as friends the cooks in rich Munich 
and Dresden families, and would tell you in what 
provinces were many monasteries, since “the monks 
have understood it from the earliest time the kitchen 
and cellar well to provide.” A young wanderer who 
fell in with a “ comet” lived high. 

There is a superstition among poor travelers that 
the road is a phantom which takes a man for its own 
when he has worn out one pair of soles. Most wan- 
derers, however, think it high time after a few years 
for regular life and food; few are moving more than 
four or five years; they tramp a few weeks, and stay 
sometimes a year or two in one place. Sometimes the 
wandering is over in one summer. 

People still young can remember when poor travel- 
ers were on foot by hundreds of thousands, eating the 
peasants poor. A young Mecklenburg woman told me 
how in her childhood she was sent to the old. priest 
of the town with gifts of fresh bread and cheese from 
her mother, and she found him always, she said, in his 
quiet study wreathed about with smoke, and with a 
row of small coins spread out on the table before him, 
from which he would push one toward her when she 
entered, without looking up from his book. Only 
when she did not go would he look up to see why she 
remained. 

“T should do nothing, daughter, if I but looked at 
all the poor travelers that came,” he explained. “The 
old legs of Mother Ziegler cannot carry her so many 
times to the door, and so— Leave it ajar, mother,’ I 
said— leave it ajar;’” and thus he sat there in his 


_Teverie of human needs and redemption which refused 


no poor traveler and admitted none to 
dream. 


Every industrial crisis has sent the hard hand- 
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A kindly “ putz” or German Dogberry 


werker in swarms upon the highroads. After the 
Thirty Years’ War, and again in the crisis which fol- 
lowed the war with France, “A poor traveler asks 
for a small gift”’ was heard many times a day at the 
door. The first attempt to introduce systematic relief 
into this phase of life, come to be a burden, was made 
by the public itself; and one sees still sometimes in 
small towns, or suburbs of the great cities, the white 
signs of the “ Unions Against House Begging ”—anti- 
begging leagues, organized by citizens, and maintain- 
ing by private subscription stations which provided 
for poor travelers. Money they gave at first, then 
food tickets for the inns; then established their own 
soup-kitchens; and at last the present system of giv- 
ing the food and lodging in exchange for work. At the 
same time the laws against begging began to be en- 
forced with great severity; in some districts people 
were fined who gave alms, and are still, I think. Be- 
tween the years 1874 and 1883 three times as many 
people were taken into the workhouse as in the ten 
years before. 

Privation and despair the handwerker knew in the 
days before the municipal stations more than now, but, 
if the custom, as it lingers, has come to have less ex- 
posure, it has been robbed of a certain prestige which 
formerly dignified it. The wanderer was everywhere 
a welcome guest in the days when newspapers and 
travel were not so common. He was looked upon as a 
fine fellow. He carried the news and had seen what 
other men had not seen. To-day he meets little sym- 
pathy, and the mantle of journeyman workman has 
come to cover many a questionable project. 

















Some of the brilliancy of the rich and tumultuous Middle Age still lies upon the old usage 
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LIGPPeTaaIyy iii story of that bitter quarrel be- 
NS) tween Surgeon Buchanan—Sir John 
NY, QS we called him—and Lieutenant War- 

ns ren has been whispered abroad, with 
pn) many distortions, notwithstanding 
our efforts to the contrary. There- 
fore, as I remember accurately those 
tragic incidents which took place on 
the return trip of the United States 
steamship Claremont from Liberia, I set them forth 
for the sake of the reputation of the brave men con- 
cerned. To any who may wonder why I, a guest of the 
ward-room mess, should be better informed than the 
officers themselves, let me present the simple explana- 
tion that as a newspaper correspondent and an out- 
sider, I was the only person on the ship who could be 
confided in with the assurance that my friendly sym- 
pathy or aid would never lead to future complications 
in the service. 

I had noticed all along that Sir John and Warren 
were gloomy and silent men. Sometimes, when the fit 
was on them, they would go for whole days with noth- 
ing more than a “yes” or a “no” or a nod of the 
head, Also I had realized that»they sedulously avoided 
each other. Yet I had paid little attention to the 
matter, for often a couple at a ship’s mess, if not the 
itself, become nervous and_ belligerent 
through being so narrowly restricted to their own 
troubles. On our third day- at sea, homeward bound, 
however, my eyes were opened to the seriousness of the 
situation. Sir John himself gave me the first inkling 
through some unexpected opinions on honor. For this 
chanced to be the subject of our idle discussion as he, 
my old friend Trask, the executive, and I waited at the 
dinner-table for the other officers who were lingering 
over their cocktails in a room across the passage. 

I had remarked that as civilization progresses men 
seem and inclined to stake their lives for 
honor in the abstract. 

“ Not by a long shot!” Trask answered. “ Look at 
our Medico here. The day our marines were before 
Tientsin he took his chance under fire, unasked, time 
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‘Right O!° said Trask. “ Kentucky, Tennessee— 
the feud countries.” 

“Yes.” Sir John answered with a touch of pride. 

“ But isn’t it largely the isolated ignorance of those 
people?” I put in stubbornly. ‘“‘ Wouldn’t a few more 
district schools knock such ideas out of them?” 

Sir John raised his eyebrows. “ You think so?” he 
asked. 

A slightly tense note in his voice caused me to pause. 
I remembered that he was a Kentuckian, though it 
had never occurred to me that he was of the “ feudal ” 
breed. I think he saw my embarrassment; for he 
made a good-natured effort to relieve it. 

“ All you need to do is to read the newspapers to 
find that there are some of us left back in Clay 
County, in spite of book-learning.” 

“Tt’s a kind of family education?” I asked, wonder- 
ing how this quiet gentleman could retain such 
medieval principles. 

“Yes, thank God, at least in my family—and we 
don’t forget. If you first remembered your wife back 
in the eighties, when, boy and girl, you helped your 
mothers load the rifles for your fathers at the win- 
dows—and you'd seen your own mother hit—could you 
forget?” 

Sir John paused and laughed shortly. 
talking about?” 

Trask looked up at him with an attempt at a smile 
that seemed strangely forced. ‘I'd like to know,” he 
answered, lightly. 

For a moment I was puzzled at an oblique serious 
note I felt rising through their remarks. The room 
was still except for the fittings that creaked in the 
laboring tussle between ship and sea. Then from a 
near-by doorway, as though to give the lie to Trask’s 
words, Warren’s voice rose in a frightened alcoholic 
lilt. 

‘I swear to God, gentlemen, I can’t remember a 
damn bit of it. The last I’m sure of I was standing 
all alone by the end of the bar away from the street 
with the boy between my feet.” 

I heard one of the officers cough in an embarrassed 





“What am I 


“Sir John rose so suddenly that his chair clattered upon the floor” 


and again. That’s why he was rewarded for bravery 
with those gold-incrusted binoculars you've — seen. 
That’s when we shortened up on his name from Surgeon 
John to Sir John.” 

“It was just nothing but plain duty,” the doctor ex- 
plained modestly. ‘* Anybody on board the ship is my 
patient, and you wouldn't say that taking care of a 
patient needed a sense of honor.” 

“Perhaps not. But it needs a sense a heap more 
valuable than the French duel sort of thing,” I cried. 

‘You're wrong!” objected Sir John in his slow, old- 
fashioned way. * “ The sense of honor that underlies 
those duefs is just the same sense that makes our own 
race What it is. And in some parts of our land you 
couldn't ‘be a real man without showing it.” 


way. “Don’t misunderstand me, old man, I didn’t 
mean that. I wasn’t thinking of it.” 
Warren continued his reiterations. ‘“ He was_be- 


tween my feet—and_I don’t remember a damn thing!” 

Sir John rose so suddenly that his chair clattered 
upon the floor. But Trask was quick with a detaining 
arm. 

“Did you hear him?” Sir John whispered. 

“Forget it, Buck!” said Trask, watching 
“ He’s been hitting the booze, that’s all.” 

“Forget it? While we’re on the same ship?” Sir 
John muttered darkly, half to himself. 

Then the other officers came through the door, a 
thoughtful group around the none too sober Warren. 
And during the meal we watched Warren drink and 
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Sir John sit morosely opposite him, with only a re- 
mark or two from any of us to break in upon the 
smothered turmoil of the weather. 

Seareely had we shaken for our cigars when Warren 
started to leave the ward-room. But before he could 
reach the door Sir John rose with curiously measured 
deliberation. It seemed an age until he stood upright. 
When he spoke it was with a leaden voice that scarcely 
moved a facial muscle, though his accents made every 
word sound like a blow: “Mr. Warren, I had no 
desire to eavesdrop, but I heard, as my friends did, a 
sentence you let fall in Mr. Lowell’s room that appears 
directly to concern my boy.” 

For a moment Warren studied Sir John. Then he 
answered in syllables as thick as the doctor’s had been 
clear, “ All I know is... I stood by myself... at 
the end of the bar away from the door . . . with your 
youngster down in front of me . . . between my feet.” 

At that there fell a pause that stretched more and 
more tense until the executive officer stepped between 
the two and remarked with studied calmness, ‘‘ We'll 
smoke in our rooms to-night.” 

The twelve men filed out silently, leaving me alone 
with Trask. From their manner I[ realized that I had 
been allowed an unfortunate glimpse of some private 
tragedy of the service. But the details before me gave 
me no real story, and I hesitated to ask. Trask, how- 
ever, read my questioning looks, and, trusting our old 
friendship, volunteered the information. 

“Trouble started two years ago when Sir John and 
Warren were both quartered in the New York Navy- 
yard. You know how tough Brooklyn is down there? 
Well, one spring night, Buck’s four-year-old son wan- 
dered out of the main gate and crawled into a saloon 
just as they were beginning a shooting scrap. 

“The only witness was a sailor passing on the 
opposite side of the street. He told us that the racket 
brought him up short. He looked over. He described 
a boy who must have been Buck’s son—with a little 
Scotch cap—near a man at the far end of the bar. He 
said there was not another person within ten feet. He 
went to cross the street. It had been torn up, and he 
tripped on the trolley tracks. There was a shout in 
the saloon. When he looked again he saw the man 
snatch up the boy for a shield while another man shot 
at him. Then the lights went out. The sailor was 
afraid to go into the saloon, and he had been too far 
off to be sure of the faces.” 

“What happened to the boy?” 

“Gone! They think he was killed. Medico never 
got over the thing. His wife was ill and she didn't 
come through. The shock finished her—and Buck had 
an idea that Warren used the boy to shield himself.” 

Warren’s twice-repeated speech came again to my 


mind. ‘ With the boy between my feet.” 

“How did Warren ever fall into such a mess?” | 
asked. 

“Drunk! He’d always been a good officer. - I don’t 


know when he first started boozing. He drank mighty 
seldom, never on duty. Only every time he did hit the 
beach he hit it bad; usually wound up in one of those 
Sands Street joints. And the morning after his mind 
would be a blank. Well, he had on his rough liberty 
clothes that night, and he was known to have been in 
that saloon just before they started the row. He’s 
always telling us he was so drunk he couldn’t remem- 
ber what happened. It’s got on his mind till he doesn’t 
know where he’s at. Rotten mess, to happen aboard 
this ship, isn’t it?” 

“You don’t think he did it? Used the boy to—” 

“No one ever accused Larry Warren of hurting a 
chicken. But it’s bad enough everlastingly to be talked 
about as the man who was there blind drunk. And now 
that he’s drunk again—first time since that night— 
he’s passed out something new. Imagine the effect of 
it on Sir John. You heard what he said about the 
kind of honor he bows down to and worships—the kind 
of honor that must have revenge, even if it shoots from 
behind a laurel-bush. It’s always getting mixed with 
his ideas of the sacredness of his job. So far he’s 
stuck to the job, But we never know what’s coming 
next.” 

“Will you report this?” 

Trask shook his head. ‘“ Not if I can help it. I’ve 
no proof. There hasn’t been an open rupture. But in 
this game duty is treading mighty close on the heels 
of friendship.” 

A riot of water crashed over the lurching quarter- 
deck and leaked through ‘the hatch, soaking the table- 
cloth for the tenth time that night. Then a marine 
saluted at Trask’s elbow with the everlasting, “ The 
captain wishes to speak to you, sir.” 

So Trask left me, and I went to my room. There I 
had planned to make myself as comfortable as the sea 
would permit. For I well: knew that when the mess 
gathered later in the ward-room they could only re- 
gard my presence, no matter how good my intentions, 
as that of a stranger in a family broil. But since the 
library at the foot of my bunk was a poor one, I turned 
in early and slept an uneasy sleep until I was startled 
into wakerulness by a negro mess-attendant switching 
on the light. : 

“*Seuse me, suh!” he apologized. “This from Dr. 
Buchanan, suh, to be given you at one bell.” 

I glanced at the envelope he held out to me. “ To be 
delivered at half-past twelve,” was written across its 
face. When I looked up the negro had gone. I opened 
the envelope and read. My shirt felt wet and clammy 
to my back. 

The ward-room clock struck one. 

I turned to the envelope and understood. The negro 
had mistaken the afternoon hour for the night one. 











Thanking God, I read again: “ You will receive this 
to-morrow at half-past twelve. Within ten minutes 
after twelve I shall have shot Warren, and our bodies 
will be far astern. 

“This is my statement, that in the subsequent in- 
vestigation, if necessary, you may prevent blame being 
attached to others, or my being misunderstood. I send 
it to you because you alone of all on board are best 
fitted to grace with human sympathy the manner in 
which you consider this information should be given 
to the world.” 

For a while I stared, appalled, at the yellow and 
gveen banded pipes that crossed my ceiling. Pity for 
both men was my sole feeling. Somehow, his speech of 
the evening notwithstanding, I believed Warren had 
been no more than intoxicated the night of the shoot- 
ing. Sir John, although his fantastic sense of honor 
had overcome his calmer judgment, I realized, was far 
removed from the usual misguided fool who takes the 
law in his own hand. I had my chance to save them 
beth. But I could not plan out how to do it without 
involving them in an official scandal. 

While I lay there dazed, I felt that uncanny sense of 
some one staring at me. I looked over my shoulder. 
Warren stood leaning against the door-frame, white 
as any ghost. As he caught my eye he stepped across 
the high brass threshold and wearily drew himself on 
to my bunk, 

“IT saw your light. I can’t sleep.” I could barely 
distinguish his voice above the roar of the sea. 

For a time he gazed with the eyes of a bewildered 
child at my swaying clothes. 

“Did the First Luff tell you the story?” he asked 
at last. = . 

I nodded. 
‘ “T’ve come to you because you’re not with thé out- 
a” 

“T understand.” 

“Tm a murderer,” he said, his hands opening and 
closing convulsively on his knees. 

I made no answer, 

“T’ve murdered a little boy and a woman. It’s come 
to me now—the sight of that’ kid down there at my 
feet. Good God!” 

He sat still for some minutes. 
voice shook in his throat. 

“T know what Sir John will do. You'll see. He'll 
finish himself along with me. That’s wrong. It’s all 
right for me, but not for the Medico. He’s one of the 
few, and I want you to tell him from me that I’ve 
saved him the trouble.” 

I could not mistake the genuine whisper of pain. I 
handed him Sir John’s letter with a word as to how I 
had received it. He read it, making no further show 
of emotion. He sat for some time creasing it on his 
thigh before he looked up. 

“Let me try,” I suggested with a sudden idea. 

Warren’s will had gone from him. ‘“ What’s your 
plan?” he asked, indifferently. 

‘“Where would he be likely to do it?” I questioned 
in reply. 

“ At what time?” kept on Warren. 

“He says just after twelve,” I answered, referring 
to the letter. “ Where could he find you then—some 
place you would surely be in alone?” 

Warren thought for a moment, while the ship rose 
up and up and crashed downward, heaving far to star- 
board. 

““He could get me when I come back from watch. 
He knows this gale will hold; and every one of us 
that has finished his turn on the bridge during it has 
used the gangway to port of the superstructure to 
keep clear of the watch on deck. It’s the weather 
side, and empty.” 

“ That’s the only place he could have you alone?” 

“Yes. But it’s no use,” replied Warren. 

“T shall be there.” 

“All right! But it’s no use.” Warren slid from 
my bunk. and stumbled down the passage. 

It took the whole of my self-possession at breakfast 
the next morning to appear unconcerned, and, while 
Sir John was at sick call, to loiter, feigning some idle 
interest, near the strip of deck where I was convinced 
the two men would meet. As Warren had anticipated, 
the spot was deserted and likely to remain so, the 
watch being huddled out of sight to starboard, where 
the deck-house gave shelter from the rain. For the 
day, like the preceding night, had remained gray and 
windy as it so often does off the African coast; and 
the forty-mile gale had raised a creaming sea from 
which at intervals loud squalls of wind drove yellow 
froth down the planking. On this type of scout cruiser 
the only break in this narrow passageway that ran be- 
tween the blank wall of the deck-house and the rail 
came at a five-inch gun, amidships. This piece of 
ordnance was protected by a wide, sloping shield, 
through which the barrel projected as a finger might 
through a piece of paper. 

Ordinarily, with the gun pointing over the side, the 
shield was clear of the gangway. But now, since from 
stress of weather the gun had been swung inboard with 
its muzzle pointed toward the bridge from which 
Warren would descend, the shield stretched more than 
half across the deck. Therefore, since the animal in 
maz leads him to fight in a corner, and since the gun- 
shield hid a view of the bow from any one astern, I 
felt certain that Sir John would take up his station 
just forward of the gun, secure from interruption, 
though in full sight of Warren’s approach. The posi- 
tion could not have suited me better. I might easily 
advance unnoticed within a yard of the doctor; while 
by standing behind the tilt of the shield I could watch 
what passed through the narrow slot made for the 
sights. 

Satisfied with these details, I returned to my room 
to await noon in grim solitude. Finally seven bells 


When he spoke his 
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struck half-past eleven. I realized that the time was 
now to be measured in minutes. I made certain that 
Sir John was in his cabin and that my heavy walking- 
stick lay at hand. From my own door on the port 
side I could look through the athwartship ward-room 
to Sir John’s door to starboard. Accordingly I kept 
watch across the dining-table until as “mess gear” 
sounded I saw his curtain move. And so when he 
mounted the companionway I followed a discreet dis- 
tance at his heels. 

As I had expected, Sir John placed himself forward 
of the gun, in plain view of Warren when he should 
come, while I took up my station standing behind its 
slanting shield. Through the sighting-slot I could see 
Sir John’s back erect and motionless, his right hand 
significantly in his breast, the spray driving about his 
ankles. It seemed hours that we waited in the sting 
of the wind. Yet the scene fascinated me, the rigid 
horror of the situation alternating, as it does in all 
men at such times, with the most trivial of observa- 
tions, The plaintive mew came to my ears of a gull 
swinging to and fro in the murk above the funnels. A 
back-flinging gust drove the smoke down about us. I 
smelled the choking whiff of sulphur. I watched the 
cinders rattle on the wet planking. They swirled about 
an iron cover that had gone adrift from one of the 
coal-holes in the center of the deck, fifty feet forward 
of the gun. It seemed a careless bit of work to leave 
the cover so; for a man in the dark might easily fall 
through the hole down three decks to the coal-bunkers, 
splitting his head on an iron cross-brace. 

Eight bells struck. The boatswain’s mates piped 
dinner. The relief went up on the bridge, and Warren 
descended the ladder to the forward end of the narrow 


The two men stared at each other without a word 
until the executive, who also had followed us into the 
operating-room, could no longer restrain himself 


He halt- 


“ Warren, old man, suppose you should—” 
Is there 


ed. ‘I mean we’ve been shipmates for years. 
anything you’re anxious to tell me?” 

Warren’s glance met mine. “I want to say I’m 
sorry,” he whispered. “It’s so little—but it’s all I’ve 
left—before I’m out. [’m sorry.” And with his right 
hand he motioned the hospital attendant to place the 
other cone over his face. 

It seemed but a moment until Sir John had shifted 
from his officer’s uniform to his surgeon’s white apron. 
The lurch of the ship made me cling to the glass 
medicine-case to avoid being flung across that chamber 
of glistening metal and white tile. No man ever 
fashioned could be expected to work with accuracy in 
such hurtling surroundings. Just one tiny bit of bone 
was pressing on Warren’s brain. We could see that 
the least slip would be fatal. Could Sir John avoid it? 
Would he? 

As he watched his patient’s eyelids for unconscious- 
ness, as he followed the effect of the anesthetic upon 
his patient’s heart action, as his delicate white fingers 
played about the sliding tools and slopping antiseptics, 
he seemed to have no more emotion than an automaton. 
Was he waiting, toying catlike? He chose one of his 
tiny knives. I could see the curved silvery blade drag 
at the elastic skin. At each send and recover of the 
decks my blood pounded in my ears with dread. Yet 
always the knife halted with foreordained precision. 
The ship gave a vicious kick. In the very midst of it 
he deftly closed an artery with his tiny hemostat. On 
he worked, unhurried, unhesitating. His body was 

















“ With his eyes on the surgeon he walked aft steadily” 


deck on which we stood. With his eyes on the surgeon 
he walked aft steadily for all the swing of the ship. 
I saw Sir John’s elbow lift while he loosened his hand 
in his breast. I clenched my stick ready for a blow 
at his knuckles. His arm straightened with a jerk. 
For a second a revolver hung at his side. As he 
deliberately raised it, I stepped from my _ hiding. 
And then Warren, who had never flinched, who had 
never shifted his gaze, pretended to slip on the lurch- 
ing deck and pitched headlong into the open coal- 
hole. In a flash I realized that it was he who had 
opened it. 

Sure that he was dead, I was about to start forward. 
But with that impulse came a half-conscious instinct 
that if by any chance Warren should be alive I had 
best withhold from Sir John all knowledge of my 
thought of interference. Anyhow, I could do nothing 
where I was, so I stumbled aft to report the accident 
to the nearest officer and to fumble my way to my 
room, 

The end had come, guided by a stronger hand than 
ours. Warren was no longer the victim, Sir John no 
longer an angel of vengeance, I no longer a guardian 
spirit. 

Awhile later a voice spoke. I looked up at Sir John. 
He was like a man writhing from a shot. 

“Warren has fallen thirty feet on to the bunkers. 
I’ve just examined him. His skull is fractured. He 
needs an instant operation. I think Warren’s going to 
die.” 

TI rose and ducked after him through the bulkhead 
doors out from the ward-room country forward to the 
sick-bay. They had laid Warren on the operating- 
tuble, had strapped him steady in the tumbling uproar 
of the ship. He was conscious. : 





steady to the swing of the deck, his touch true, his 
voice low as he spoke to his confused assistants, 
fumbling among his trays. But while for good or evil 
his fingers answered to his will, his face was streaked 
blue as a poisoned man’s and his throat worked up and 
down as though he were choking. : 

The wound was open. I knew only enough about 
surgery to realize that the crisis had been reached. 
Sir John chose another instrument, a slender, sharp- 
pointed servant of death—or life. He raised it slowly, 
balancing himself to the wild play of the deck, while 
Warren lay before him, pale as chalk, without physical 
resource. 

Something of Sir John’s struggle came to me, then, 
as he, the man of the laurel-bush and rifle, stood above 
his enemy. On the one hand the order of civilization, 
the order of men and things, pressed upon him with 
the force of ‘years. On the other hand, his inheritance 
of the disorderly spirit of his breed sustained the 
ancient sense and undying purpose of righting wrongs 
by an eye for an eye. 

The instrument was working deftly, rapidly. 
was it too deft, too rapid? My heart sank. 

Of a sudden the snipping, the cutting, the sewing 
were ended, 

“Done!” Sir John said. And when the table rolled 
into the sick-bay he laid a heavy hand on my shoulder 
and stumbled after me back to my room. 

For a time he sat at my desk, staring at the swing- 
ing walls, while his face twitched to the motion of his 
thoughts. 

At last he rose slowly and turned in the door to 
look back at me. 

“T have been too long away,’ he said. 
grown beyond my people.” 


Yet 


“T have 
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THE 

Tue boy in brass buttons is all right, Samanthy 

Jane, but ye can take my word for it he wears the 

same kind o’ suspender buttons as the feller that 
works for a livin’, 


i don’t mind seein’ a man wearin’ a diamond stud 
in the front of his biled shirt, but when it comes to 
fastenin’ his shoes with gold lace it’s time to look up 
his standin’ at the bank. 

The king can do no wrong, but my observation of the 
fellers-that have tried to hold the job down tells me 
that as a rule they’ve been about as human as the rest 
of us. ; 

They aint no question in my mind that idleness is 
bad for character. A perfectly good egg after settin’ 
around doin’ nothin’ for ten or twelve years is jest as 
vicious as any other when it goes broke. 


If it’s true, as they tell us, that travill has a 


JI77 
Why? 
J Ww Axl 


CHILDREN INVITE A 


tendency to broaden a feller, it ought to go without 
sayin’ that fat people had ought to stay to hum. 

The only thing that keeps some fellers from bein’ a 
perfect ass is that they hain’t got the ears required 
to do the job up in style. 

They’s compensation in all things, jest as them 
philosophers of the old time tells us. If ye doubt it, 
jest look around ye and see what a slim chance the 
fat girl has of landin’ anythin’ wuth havin’ in the sea 
of matrimony. 

A good motter for some fellers in this here town is 
the simple words, Touch and Go. What galls me is 
their comin’ again after they’ve touched me oncet. 

We may all be born free and equal, but as for me, 
I was born dependent on my old dad, and when it 
comes to doin’ chores I wasn’t equal to nothin’. 

They hain’t no elevators to take ye to the “ room at 
the top,” John Henry. The only really easy job in 
life is the slide down after ye’ve reached it. 

That there law of Demand and Supply works pretty 
well as a generill theery, but when it comes to advice 
gratis it hain’t wuth shucks. 

I met a feller oncet who claimed to have seen two 
women’s hats that was exactly alike, but when I come 
to look up his reppytation for voracity I discovered 
it warn’t a very valuable asset. 

1 hain’t never attempted to dispute the old sayin’ 
that every cloud has a silver linin’, but it’s bin my 
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* RATHER BEAR THOSE ILLS WE HAVE THAN FLY TO OTHERS THAT WE KNOW NOT OF” 
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FEW FRIENDS 


expeerience that whatever silver there was to ’em 
some other feller’s collected. 

Judgin’ from the fellers I’ve seed doing it, sleepin’ in 
chureh durin’ the sermon hain’t no particular sign of 
a good conscience. 


“Hi, THAR 1” 


THE judge looked at Briarley benignly over his spec- 
tacles. 

“ [ll have to fine ye for exceedin’ the limit,” he said. 
“An old offender like you—” 

“Old offender?” interrupted Briarley. ‘“ Why, 
Judge, I never was in this part of the country until 
to-day in all my life.” 

“The constable says he warned ye three times,” 
said the judge. 

“ Warned me three times?” echoed Briarley. 

“Yes, you,” said the judge. ‘ He’s testified on oath 
that he yelled ‘ Hi, thar!’ at ye three times before ye 
stopped. Ten dollars and costs.” 


A GOOD DEMONSTRATOR 


THE car had wheezed slowly along, until finally Job- 
leigh grew impatient. 

‘Look here, my good man,” he said to the demon- 
strator, “I don’t want an old snail of a car like this. 
I want some speed.” 

“ But just think of the economy of a car like this,” 
said the demonstrator. 

“Economy?” retorted Jobleigh. “Where does the 
economy come in? It costs just as much to run as any 
other car, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,”. replied the demonstrator, “but think of 
what you'll save on fines.” 


AFTER THE TOUR 


“WELL, Binks, I see you’ve returned from your 
thousand-mile tour in New England,” said Bjones. 

“ Yep,” said Binks. 

“How did you find the hotels en route?” asked 
Bjones. 

“ Hotels?” retorted Binks. ‘“ We didn’t stop at any 
hotels. We passed all our nights in the county jails.” 


AFTER-THOUGHTS 


“1 could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.”—LOVELACE 


Sue hath rare pearls upon her neck 
Tiaras in her hair; 

Rich furs her lissome form bedeck, 
Her jeweled rings are rare. 


I love her madly, there’s no doubt! 
My passion is insane. 

All thoughts of sense she puts to rout, 
And fills my soul with pain. 


Yet my inconstancy is such, 
Despite how I adore, 
When my affection’s put to touch 
I love what’s on her more! 
A. SUFFERAN MANN. 





WITH 


(Continued from page 12) 

“ At two hundred meters I aimed at the lower part 
of the body, the better to hit a man and bring him 
down; but at a longer distance I always aimed at the 
head, because at long distances a shot strikes lower 
than it is aimed. It was so that our officers had 
taught us. And when it was volley firing, then our 
aim was not at single men but at the mass. 

“In open spaces, as we advanced through rough 
country, there were little villages, with patches of 
vegetables or grain, and many of the people were still 
in their houses: a wild and savage folk who mostly 
hid, but, when seen, glared at us. 

“We began to be sure that we were winning, for 
we went over height after héight that had been de- 
fended by the Austrians, and their fighting grew 
shorter, and some of the hills they did not try to hold 
at all. When the battle was over we learned that our 
losses, although heavy, were nothing by the side of 
the immense losses of those Austrians, so it was no 
wonder that they began to flee before us. 

“ And at length they gave ‘up the battle and there 
was a great rout. They fled and there was a terrible 
pursuit. They tried to get away, and we would not 
Iet them get away, and fortunate were those who 
surrendered. I would see great bodies fighting, and as 
we went nearer we could see that they were desperate, 
and then they would break and run, or they would 


throw down their arms and surrender. It was not 
cowardice, for they were brave men, but they knew 
that they were beaten. 

“And we -hurried, pursuing, passing abandoned 
cannon and ammunition-wagons and rifles thrown 
down and many dead and many wounded. And there 
was something that frightened us. For we soldiers, 
who had laughed and joked when shells came sailing 
near us and men were killed, now saw unexploded 
shells ing in the fields across which we were 
running, and we feared that they would go off and 
hit us. 

“And I saw Bismarck; he was riding over the 
hattle-field, and he was smoking. We all knew him; 
a tall, broad man, on a big, brown horse, and we all 
cheered. 

‘“We thought we also saw the King, some farther 
distance away, but we were not sure. But we all 
looked eager at him, for we thought it was the King. 

“Phere were a great many Austrians killed in that 
terrible pursuit. But at length other regiments were 
ordered to continue it through the night, and we were 
halted for camp. We made tents from the thatch 
from the roofs of a village where we halted. 

“We were given coffee and bacon, for our commis- 
sary service was good, and we were glad to have it, 
for we had tasted nothing but water all that day. 
And it is not always that you want to drink, even 


THE VICTORS AT SADOWA 


when you come to a brook and are thirsty, if it is 
full cf dead men or all'red with blood. Before they 
would let us eat we cleared the field around us of the 
wounded and the dead, and after that we gathered 
about our fires. 

“The peasants, they came out of their holes and 
cellars, men and women and children, and they wailed, 
because in the fighting some women and children had 
been shot. But they cared much more to know about 
their little houses, and if we were to destroy them all, 
than they did about the many killed and wounded of 
the Austrians. 

“We slept; and once I woke dreaming that the 
enemy were around us and about to kill us all; and 
again I woke, and my comrade was very still, lying 
beside me, stretched out as if asleep; and he was 
dead, although he had not spoken of any wound. And 
while we slept, the women they went over the battle- 
field. Our pickets did not shoot at them, for they 
seemed to be trying to do good. But some of 
those women, they poked out the eyes of Prussian 
wounded. 

“* Never in the battle did I think of glory or of great 
deeds. It was simply, like my comrades, to do what 
the officers said. Sometimes, at a time when there is 
no battle, a soldier will wonder if he is to win a 
medal; and in the next war, that with France, they 
gave me the Iron Cross. See, here it is!” 





WHAT THE “HAWKE” DID TO THE “OLYMPIC” 


THE HUGE HOLE THAT WAS TORN IN THE SIDE OF THE WHITE STAR LINER “ OLYMPIC” WHEN SHE WAS RAMMED BY THE BRITISH CRUISER “ HAWKE” WHILE 


LEAVING COWES ROADS FOR NEW YORK. 


THE RAM OF- THE “HAWKE” WAS DESIGNED TO SINK SHIPS WITH WATER-TIGHT COMPARTMENTS SUCH 


AS THE 


“ OLYMPIO’S,” AND IT IS INTERESTING TO “NOTE THAT THE WAR-VESSEL WAS THE MORE SERIOUSLY INJURED ; 
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KEPT IN 


DRAWN BY WALTER BIGGS 
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EDISON UPON HIS TRAVELS 


THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS MR. AND MRS. EDISON TAKING A STROLL IN VIENNA. 
THE GREAT INVENTOR HAS BEEN LIONIZED ABROAD AND WAS FOLLOWED EVERY- 
WHERE BY PHOTOGRAPHERS, FOR WHOM HE POSED OBLIGINGLY 





Words Out of Joint 


Tue English language, above all others, 
is the most remarkable for the number of 
its words that have been completely 
changed in their significance since they 
first came into use. In some cases their 
meaning has been exactly reversed. A 
conspicuous example of this is the word 
“ let,’ which Shakespeare uses several 
times with the meaning “to hinder.” 





A FINE NIGHT-CAP 


The Best Thing in the World to go to 
Bed and Sleep on. 


“My wife and I find that 4 teaspoonfuls 
of Grape-Nuts and a cup of hot milk, or some 
cream, with it, makes the finest night-cap 


in the world,” says an Alleghany, Pa,, man.- 


“We go to sleep as soon as we strike the 
bed, and slumber like babies till rising time 
in the morning. 

“Tt is about 3 years now since we began 
to use Grape-Nuts food, and we always 
have it for breakfast and before retiring and 
sometimes for lunch. I was so sick from 
what the doctors called acute indigestion 
and brain fag before I began to use Grape- 
Nuts that I could neither eat, sleep nor 
work with any comfort. 

“T was afflicted at the same time with 
the most intense pains, accompanied by a 


racking headache and backache, every 
time I tried to eat anything. Notwith- 
standing an unusual pressure from my 


professional duties I was compelled for a 
time to give up my work altogether. 

“Then I put myself on a diet of Grape- 
Nuts and cream alone, with an occasional 
cup of Postum as a runner-up, and some- 
times a little dry toast. I assure you that 
in less than‘a week I felt like a new man; 
1 had gained six pounds in weight, could 
sleep well and think well. 

“The good work went on, and I was soon 
ready to return to business, and have been 
hard at it, and enjoying it ever since. 

“Command me at 2ny time any one en- 
quires as to the merits of Grape-Nuts. You 
will find me always ready to testify.” 
_ — given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


_Read the little book, ‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. »* 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
Separate cottages for Alcohol and me patients. 


Address DR, GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 














Hamlet exclaims, “ I’]l make a ghost of 
him that lets me,” meaning, of course, 
“him that stops me.” 

The word is used in the same sense in 
the Bible as in II Thess. ii:7: “ He who 
now letteth, will let, until he be taken out 
of the way.” 

“Ravel” and “unravel” mean exactly 
the same thing, though at one time to un- 
ravel probably meant to reduce confusion 
to order. Compare the words “ valuable ” 
and “ invaluable.” 

Sometimes a comparatively short time 
suffices to set a word adrift from its orig- 
inal and true meaning and to cause people 
to forget what its real significance is. This 
is illustrated in our word “tumbler,” 
meaning a drinking-glass_ which sets 
squarely down upon the table, without a 
“foot ” as in the case of a goblet. What 
a “tumbler” really is may be inferred 
from an extract from a _ gentleman’s 
diary, written in i803, which also throws 
light upon the social customs of the times. 
The entry is as follows: 

“Had a few friends to dinner. Tried 
my new tumbling-glasses. Very success- 
ful; all got drunk early.” 

These tumbling-glasses, soon called 
“tumblers ” for short, were made with a 
round or pointed bottom so that they 
could not be set down when they con- 
tained liquids without falling over and 
spilling their contents. They were made 
as a sort of joke to conduce to rapid 
drinking. 

But the name was applied to a glass 
which had no foot, but was cut off so 
squarely across the bottom that it stood 
firmly on the table, so that it was really 
less liable to “tumble” than an ordinary 
goblet. A generation sufficed to see the 
change wrought in the use of the word, and 
the complete disappearance of the original 
significance. 





Flower. Topers 


WHeEn potted lilacs set in tightly closed 
cases are placed beside a receptacle full 
of ether, the ether volatilizes, and within 
thirty-six hours the lilacs are in a state 
of torpor closely resembling intoxication. 
If the plants are then sprinkled with fresh 
water and set in a warm hot-house where 
the humidity is sufficient, at the end of 
the fifteenth day they will show abnormal 
development. ; 

But not all plants thrive under such 
conditions. The rose is refractory to the 
treatment. The carnation pink and hya- 
cinth, however, show a deplorable taste 
for the alcohols or ethers which- produce 
intoxication. ; 
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More business for the merchant 
more for the auto dealer 





§ Pneumatic tires, 32 x 3's inches, quick detachable. 


Panel Body ) solid tires, 32 x 3 inches. 


Price complete, $850 
Price complete, $750 


Four cylinder, 20 H.P. Motor; Bosch magnet? i friction transmission ; 


single chain drive ; 


very flexible semi-ell 


ptic springs; capacity, 1000 


pounds, freight space; 62 x 42 x 58 inches high. 





Every merchant in every town of any 
size knows he could do a bigger business 
if he cotid deliver the goods. 


Here’s the opportunity to steal a march 
on a competitor—and equip yourself 
to deliver the goods and get the busi- 
ness neither of you can touch now. 


We say it is your opportunity because 
the Commerce Car is a delivery motor 
that the average retailer can easily 
afford to own and operate. i 








It is just large enough for the retailer: 
We wouldn’t recommend it for any 
but delivery service—quick, money- 
saving delivery at that. 

With a COMMERCE CAR you can cover 
more delivery territory than with three 
or four horse-teams on the go all the 
time. 


And 
more promptly and at a considerable 
saving over your present costs. 


you can make your deliveries 


Every ‘part of the Commerce Car is 
made with quick, and inexpensive 
retail delivery in view. 

It is simple, and strong, and sturdy; 
your boy can drive it. 

Efficiency — economy — expedition: 
These are the Commerce Car watch- 
words; and they ought to be the 
watch-words of every business-getting 
retailer. 

You surely can see the possibilities 
of the Commerce Car in your own 
business. 

Well, then, don’t lose any time in getting 
in touch with us; for the other men in 
your line are reading this as wellas you. 


The automobile dealer will recognize this as his opportunity, too. The 


merchants of the country are ready for motor delivery ; 
Car puts it on a basis they can afford. 
Write or wire for open territory. 


is going to do a big business. 


the Commerce 
The dealer who gets action first 


THE COMMERCE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
General Offices: 632-638 Penobscot Building, Detroit, Michigan 
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BALTIMORE 


RYE 


ae f RIPE 
=== RICH = = 
MELLOW =< 


Sold at all first- 
class cafes and 
by jobbers 
Wm. LANAHAN & SON, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Abollinarns 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


Bottled only at the Spring, Neuenahr, Germany, 
and Only with its Own Natural Gas. 








Rebuilt Used Automobiles| 
1909-1910 Models—$375 to $1,000 
Sold on Easy Payments 


Shipped anywhere in the United States. Write to-day for bar- 
, gain price-list and special pho- 
Every car guaran- 


tographs. 
teed for one year. References: 
any bank or mercantile agency. 
AUTO TRADING CO., Dept. H, 
Center & Euclid Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











NAST MORTGAGE LOANS 


on improved farms in one of the richest agri- 

cultural sections of the United States, bearing 

6% interest, always on hand for investors. 
For full information, address 

J. S. BARNES - - Pratt, Kansas 











Finance 


By Franklin Escher 


THE STRENGTH OF THE BOND-MARKET 





PHE past couple of months have been 
#% a trying time for the holder of cor- 
TIN poration shares, but there has been 
(as little for the man whose money is 
ae invested in good bonds to worry 
id 
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\ about. Bond-prices have suffered to 
a certain degree in the mélée, it is 
ee 4535 true, and in individual cases there 
OS ARBRE ED jaye been substantial declines; but, 
as a whole, the market for bonds has fully vindicated 
its claim to stability in times of stress. The way in 
which bond prices have held up, indeed, and in the 
face of universal liquidation in other departments of 
the market, ean only be regarded as remarkable. 

It would be possible, by setting down the compara- 
tively small decline from the year’s “ high” in a num- 
ber of popular issues, to suggest how bond-prices have 
stood up, but a more comprehensive and better-defined 
idea can be gained from a glance at the way in which 
the average price of the main groups of bonds have 
moved. Take first the list of high-grade railroad 
bonds legal for savings-banks, used by the Wall Street 
Journal, The high point for the year for fifteen bonds 
of this class was 97.14. By the last week in Septem- 
ber the average price had fallen to 95.42—a decline of 
1.72 points—surely a most moderate recession in view 
of what had been going on in the stock-market. In the 
second group of bonds, the middle-grade railroad issues, 
selling, roughly, between 80 and 90, the recession 
from the year’s high level (3.74 points) has been 
somewhat more. In a group of bonds of this class, 
however, a decline of less than four points cannot 
but be considered very moderate, particularly in view 
of the fact that among the issues taken there must 
necessarily be included several of a highly specula- 
tive nature. In the third group of bonds, the indus- 
trial issues, it might be thought that there would 
be found a substantial decline in price, but such is 
by no means the case. For seven leading industrial 
issues the recession from the year’s highest point 
amounts to only 2.27 points. And similarly with the 
fourth and last group, publie utility bonds, the whole 
decline in which amounts to but 2.67 points. With 
regard to the latter group, furthermore, it must be 
said that were it not for the exceptional decline in 
the bonds of the two traction systems of New York 
City (which had by right to be included) the average 
decline would have been even smaller than it was. 

It is possible to go down through the list and find 
bonds here and there which have suffered pretty 
severely in price, but from the figures given above 
it is plain that while stock-prices have been tumbling, 
bond-prices in general have been holding remarkably 
firm, In the stock-market there has been liquidation 
—real liquidation—coming from every part of the 
country and from every class of investor, from the 
man who buys five shares at a time to the man who 
buys five thoysand. In the bond-market there has 
been no liquidation at all to speak of. Plenty of in- 
vestors and not a few banks and trust companies 
have, for one reason or another, sold out the bonds 
they were carrying, but at no time has this selling 
been wide-spread or heavy enough to be dignified 
by the name of a general liquidating movement. 
With the exception of some of the highly speculative 
issues which follow closely the movement of the 
stock-market, what bonds have been offered for sale 
have been readily absorbed. 

Throughout the stormy time since the end of last 
July, indeed, the lack of liquidation in bonds has 
heen a constant source of wonder to the investment 
houses and the dealers. The first six months of the 
year had been a time of the issue of exceedingly large 
amounts of new securities; and while distribution 
had been more or less satisfactorily effected, it was 
a question whether, if anything untoward were to 
happen, these bonds would “stay put.” When, there- 
fore, the financial skies began to darken at the end 
of July, and heavy selling of investment stocks began 
to take place, there was no little uneasiness over 
what might happen in the market for bonds. The 
gilt-edged issues, it was realized, would hold their 
own reasonably well, as they always do under such 
circumstances, but whether investors would be will- 
ing to hold their newly acquired public-service cor- 
poration and industrial bonds was rather more of a 
question. A good many bond men, too, had the idea 
that banks out through the country which had been 
investing part of their idle funds in bonds would 
want to sell out in order to raise money to move 
the crops. Altogether, when once the break in stocks 
was well under way, the outlook in the bond-market 
was regarded as anything but promising. That it 
was going to blow, and blow hard, was taken as a fore- 
gone conclusion, the only question being as to how 
soon and from what quarter the wind would come. 

The expected liquidation in bonds, however, en- 
tirely failed to materialize—holders of good issues 
refused to become excited over the smash in stocks. 





Decreased earnings might result in this or that rail- 
road having to cut one or two per cent. off its divi- 
dend rate; government interference might result in 
the lessening of the profits of this or that industrial 
corporation. All of which might be an unfavorable 
influence on the shares involved, but not of any par- 
ticular interest to the bondholders. Supposing, for 
example, that it might be necessary for Union Pacific 
to pay eight per cent. instead of ten, could the secur- 
ity behind the bonds be said in any appreciable de- 
gree to have been lessened? On the price of the stock 
such a change might be expected to exert a very great 
influence. On the standing of the bonds it could 
have no influence at all. Why then should the holder 
of the bonds become disquieted and sell out, when 
what was happening, or what a lot of people pro- 
fessed to believe was happening, was hurting some 
one else and not him at all? 

Whether or not investors figured it out to them- 
selves in exactly that way, their action in not selling 
showed them to have been little disquieted. When the 
smash in the stock-market was at its worst and the 
air was filled with highly disturbing rumors, it 
seemed as though liquidation in the bond-market 
must break out on a large scale. All that took place, 
however, was a little scattered selling for the purpose 
of raising money to protect stock-commitments. Here 
and there an embarrassed speculator had to sell some 
bonds, but in the great majority of cases and where- 
ever the securities were of good class, such offerings 
were readily absorbed. Even on those days when 
the stock-market was in the worst shape, it was usu- 
ally possible to find a quick bid for any standard 
bond, and not materially below the last sale. 

The selling of bonds, too, which it had been ex- 
pected and feared would come from the inland banks, 
never materialized. During the dead money-market 
in the year’s opening months a big amount of bank 
money was put into bonds to keep it earning interest. 
A large part of these bonds, investment dealers had 
figured, would have to be re-sold by the banks as 
‘soon as the moving of the crops stirred up a more 
active demand for money. And such selling, indeed, 
would have taken place had the crop-moving had the 
usual effect of tightening the money-market. But 
this season it has had no such effect. Instead of 
the demand for currency out through the country re- 
sulting in the usual heavy drain of cash from New 
York and a sharp rise in interest rates, the West 
has so far, at least, been pretty well able to satisfy 
its own requirements, and the money-market has re- 
mained at the low level of midsummer. With so 
light a demand upon them for accommodation, the 
banks have thus escaped the necessity of turning their 
temporary bond-investments back into cash. The 
expected selling has not taken place. 

From only one quarter, as a matter of fact, has 
there come any considerable liquidation of bond in- 
vestments. Europe has sold American bonds here, 
and at various stages of the recent international crises 
has sold them in large amount. Nineteen-ten was 
a year in which great quantities of American bonds 
were sold in Europe, purchases by foreign investors 
continuing well into this year. But since the begin- 
ning of the period of corporation-baiting inaugurated 
with the Supreme Court’s “interpretation” of the 
anti-trust law last May, the tide has been running 
in the other direction, and Europe has been steadily 
selling in this market. Aggravated by international 
complications abroad, this selling has several times 
assumed really considerable proportions. For the 
most part, naturally, the liquidation has been in our 
speculative stocks held abroad, but a good deal of 
selling of American bonds has also taken place. That 
these offerings of bonds have been taken as well as 
they have and with so unimportant an influence on 
prices speaks well for the state of the bond-market 
here. 

No liquidation of any amount, except this selling 
from abroad, having been started in the bond-market, 
investment dealers, as a rule, are confident that none 
will start. In this country and abroad we have had 
one succession of unfavorable happenings, happenings 
which might well have undermined the confidence of 
the small holder of bonds. But not even the opening 
of this veritable Pandora’s box of financial ills, with 
all the smash in stock-prices by which it has been 
accompanied, has caused enough uneasiness among 
holders of bonds to make them want to sell out. The 
investment market has been very quiet, it is true, and, 
if the small investor has been unwilling to sell, he 
has also been unwilling to buy more; but in view of 
all the circumstances, prevalence of such a condition 
can only be regarded as eminently satisfactory. 

For during all this period of quiet, the position of 
the bond-market has been steadily improving. Owing 
more to easy money than to any particular need for 
new capital on the part of the corporations, the first 
half of this year saw the issue of a record-breaking 


amount of new securities. One big issue following 
another was apparently well taken. But whether 
distribution among actual investors was being satis- 
factorily accomplished—to put it another way, 
whether the product was getting to the ultimate con- 
sumer instead of simply to the middleman—was a 
good deal of a question. It was all very well for 
the. bond-houses to take these big amounts of new 
bonds from the corporations and tarry them along on 
money borrowed from the banks at a low rate of 
interest, but, unless the bonds were being actually 
sold to investors, this condition of things, it was 
realized, would be bound eventually to result in a 
state of congestion. As long as there was all the 
money necessary to “carry” these bonds available 
at low rates, no particular harm would be done, but 
any tightening up of the money-market would in- 
evitably be followed by unpleasant results. 

The slowing down of the bond-market, therefore, 
was, in conservative quarters, regarded as anything 
but a calamity. A huge amount of new securities 
had-been put out during the year’s opening months, 
and, really, to assimilate this mass of new bonds 
some little time would be required. Cessation of out- 
put would, as it were, give the-markets a chance to 
catch up. Instead of the bond-houses taking on more 
and more bonds from the big syndicates on the 
chance of being able to market them profitably among 
their customers, the distribution of supplies on hand 
was made the main subject of attention. 

Progress made in that direction, coupled with the 
fact that by all the unfavorable events of the past 
six months no real liquidation in bonds has been in- 
duced, is what is responsible for the satisfaction with 
which the real investment-bond houses view the out- 
look. Like any other merchant, the bond-deaier of 
to-day carries on hand a supply of what he has to 
sell. As a result of the past few months’ business, 
these supplies of bonds have been very greatly re- 
duced. That, of course, speaks well for future busi- 
ness, but no more so than the fact that, ‘through all 
the disturbance in the other markets, holders of 
bonds very generally refused to part with their 
securities. “If no liquidation has started so far, 
none is going to start,” recently remarked one of the 
shrewdest bond-men in the Street. ‘“ And unless 
present holders of bonds start selling,” he added, 
“T don’t see how continued cheap money and the 
other favorable factors in the situation can help re- 
sulting in a rise in bond prices from these levels.” 

Continued cheap money—that is the main thing 
upon which the bond-experts are basing their opinion 
that improvement in bond-prices lies ahead. Output 
of new securities has been reduced to almost nothing; 
supplies on hand have gradually been worked off. 
Holders of bonds have gained confidence from the 
fact that other holders have not wanted to sell. The 
market, in other words, is in a position to respond 
to any favorable influence. And that influence is 
present, it would seem, in the practical certainty 
that money is to be obtainable from the banks at a 
low rate of interest for a good while to come. With 
industry as quiet as at present, far less than the 
normal amount of money is needed to carry on the 
country’s business. As a result of the shake-down 
in the stock-market, further untold millions of capital 
have been released. That the supply of money will be 
greater than the demand during the next few months 
at least, and that interest rates will continue to rule 
on a low level, seems a foregone conclusion. 

And, as a stimulating influence on the bond-market, 
nothing can approach a period of cheap money. Let 
the rate on collateral loans fall well below the in- 
come obtainable from gocd bonds and give promise 
of remaining there, and at once money begins to flow 
into the bond-market from all directions. The bank 
which finds it impossible to loan out money on col- 
lateral at a fair rate of interest decides to put some 
of its surplus funds into good bonds which will net 
four per cent. or even a little more. The capitalist 
who finds that he can borrow all the money he wants 
at three per cent. sees no reason why he shouldn’t 
go ahead and do it and make a net profit of one per 
cent. by using the money to buy bonds which bring 
him in four. The railroad or big industrial corpora- 
tion which is in the habit of lending out its surplus 
cash decides that it can make a better rate of interest 
by investing the money in high-grade bonds. And so 
it goes. From these and a hundred other sources 
cheap money starts streams of investment capital 
flowing into the market for bonds. 

The worst break in the stock-market since the panic 
has left the market for bonds but little affected. 
Houses which make a specialty of investment bonds 
realize that confusion in the stock-market does their 
business no good, but, whatever may happen in the 
market for stocks, are inciined to look for a very 
fair market for bonds. The bond-market has been 
tried and not found wanting. 





Heart of Autumn 
By Gardner Weeks Wood 


: I LEAVE these woods to Autumn’s ancient flame: 
i The beryl-hearted lake; its bending frame 
Of willowed, rush-bound shore; the shadowed road 
Where yesterday the crimson sumac glowed ; 
Dull goldenrod aswing beyond the wall 
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Where thrills the lone cicada’s haunting call; 
Far hills that lean against unclouded skies, 
Whence drop low winds to wander languidwise; 
Leaf-latticed lanes where once you stood apart: - 
This do I leave, but—I have kept your heart. 
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Signs of Gentility 

Tne practice observed among Spanish 
hidalgos of allowing the finger-nails to 
grow into claws was to demonstrate that 
they had never done any manual work. 
The same custom exists among the Chinese 
for the same reason. 

Among the Romans the wearing of long 
sleeves, which came down over the hand, 
was the fashion in aristocratic circles. 
This advertised to the world that the 
wearer did not engage in any labor, and 
freedom from employment was the con- 
dition of respectability. 

English boots and shoes have been de- 
signed more or less for the same purpose 
as that of the Chinese, who bind their 
women’s feet in proof of their gentility. 
As early as the time of William Rufus 
* peaked-toed boots and shoes” excited 
the wrath and contempt of the monkish 
historians. The shoes called pigacia had 
their points made like a scorpion’s tail, 
and a courtier named Robert stuffed his 
out with tow, and caused them to curl 
round in the form of a ram’s horn, a 
fashion which took mightily among the 
nobles. It is plain that the purpose of 
this fashion was to show that the privi- 
leged wearer was not dependent on any 
kind of labor or fleetness of foot for his 
daily bread. 

The practice of wearing tight-fitting 
boots and shoes is an old one, for Chaucer, 
writing of them in his day, says that it is 
“Merveyle sith that they sitte so pleyn, 

How they come on, or off again.” 

Later, in 1765, Horace Walpole said, 
“T am now twenty years on the right 
side of red heels.” 





Comedy in War 

Into the tragedy of war are inserted 
now and then bits of comedy and kindli- 
ness. 

During the Zulu War in South Africa 
an overwhelming force of natives was op- 
posed to a little band of English sailors. 
From the Zulu host stepped forth a 
warrior laden with an ancient firearm, 
which he calmly mounted on a tripod in 
the open, while the sailors looked on, 
admiring his pluck, but wondering much 
what he proposed to do. At last one 
jovial tar suggested that their photo- 
graphs were about to be taken, and by 
common consent no shots were fired. 

Having loaded his piece with great de- 
liberation, the Zulu primed it, sighted it, 
and, leaning hard upon its breach, he 
fired. The recoil knocked him head over 
heels backward, while a great roar went 
up from the delighted sailors. He sat up, 
looking dazed, and then, the amusement 
over, he, with his countrymen, charged, 
and were annihilated by a volley from the 
steadily aimed pieces of the little band of 
blue-jackets, 

During one of the many battles waged 
by the New Zealand Maoris against the 
British settlers the latter ran out of am- 
munition. At the moment when death 
seemed imminent a flag of truce appeared 
from the enemy’s trenches, and messen- 
gers came forward with a supply of car- 
tridges to enable the white men to con- 
tinue fighting. 


Columbus and the Magnetic Needle 


For a long time it was popularly sup- 
posed that Christopher Columbus was the 
first to note the declination of the mag- 
netic needle. In 1906, however, there 
were discovered three sun-dials, dating 
from a time anterior to Columbus’s first 
voyage, and bearing on the compasses 
accompanying them lines indicating the 
declination of the needle. One of these, 
found at Innspruck, was made at Nurem- 
berg in the year 1451. Not only has it 
an engraved line indicating the declina- 
tion at the time of its construction, but 
shows other lines indicating the changes 
of direction undergone by the needle in 
subsequent years. Who first noted the 
declination of the needle would appear to 
be still an unsettled question. 








An American Decorated by the 
French Government 

O. R. Cavcnors, Assistant General 
Agent of the French Line at New York, 
has been honored by the French Govern- 
ment in having been created Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor, in recognition of his 
thirty-six years of active service in pro- 
moting and furthering the commercial re- 
lations between the two great republics. 

The red ribbon was presented to him by 
the French Consul on board the steamer 
La Lorraine. Mr. Cauchois has been the 
recipient of numerous ~eables, telegrams, 
and letters of congratulation from his 
friends. 
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White Town Cars 


ITE town cars are but the complete expression of the 
W designing genius and the manufacturing ability of the 
great White factory—the natural consequence of the 
experience and ideals of these builders. For years the White 
factory has been noted for the kind and class of workmanship 
—for the grade of materials used—in other words, for the 
reliability of its manufacturing. For years and years the 
White Steamer was the most reliable automobile upon any 
market; then came the White gasoline car—the car, which 
by performance has been the wonder of the automobile world 
—the car, which by its design has far surpassed ordinary gas- 
oline cars as the steamer surpassed the early types. With 
all these facts the automobile world is well acquainted—these 
were the facts of designing and manufacturing ability. 
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Sumptuously Built 


MIFIE town cars, in addition to the splendid building and 
fi designing, incorporated another thought called “style” 
—that beauty of line—that sumptuous finish—that grey- 

hound trimness that marks the well-done product from the 
common kind. The most casual glance at the White town 
car at once convinces the most skeptical of the superb build- 
ing, finishing and attention to details. Nothing that can con- 
tribute to make a car more comfortable and luxurious has 
been omitted from the White town car—they are the acme 
of luxury, and yet they are not large and cumbersome, but 
thread the crowded streets with ease. 





For the asking we will send a dainty booklet for 
f dainty women that tells all about 
these White town cars. 


SS 


The Whit 


874 East 79th Street, Cleveland 
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The Date-tree 


To the Arab mind the date-tree is the 
perfection of beauty and utility. Every 
part of this wonderful tree has its use to 
the Arab. The pistils of the date-blossom 
contain a fine curly fiber, which is beaten 
out and used in all Eastern baths as a 
sponge for soaping the body. At the ex- 
tremity of the trunk is a terminal bud 
containing a white substance resembling 
an almond in consistency and taste, but a 
hundred times as large. This is a great 
table delicacy. 

There are said to be more than one 
hundred varieties of date-palm, all dis- 
tinguished by their fruit, and the Arabs 
say that a good housewife can furnish her 
husband with a dish of dates differently 
prepared every day for a month. 

Dates form the staple food of the Arabs 
in a large part of Arabia, and are served 
in some form at every meal. Syrup and 
vinegar are made from old dates; and by 
those who disregard the teachings of the 
Koran a kind of brandy is distilled from 
them. The date-pit is ground and fed to 
cows and sheep, so that nothing of the 
precious fruit may be lost. Whole pits 
are used as beads and counters for the 
Arab children in their games on the des- 
ert sand. 

The branches or palms are stripped of 
their leaves and used like rattan for the 
making of beds, tables, chairs, cradles, 
bird-cages, boats, and so forth. The 
leaves are made into baskets, fans, and 
string, and the outer trunk furnishes 
fiber for rope of many sizes and qualities. 

The wood of the trunk, although light 
and porous, is much used in bridge-build- 
ing and architecture, and is quite durable. 

In short, when a date-palm is cut down 
there is not a particle of it that is wasted. 
This tree has been called the “ poor-house ” 
and asylum for all Arabia; without it 
millions would have neither food nor shel- 
ter. One-half of the population of Meso- 
potamia, it is estimated, lives in date- 
mat dwellings. 





America the Old World 


Ir has been observed that, although 
this continent is the New World in rela- 
tion to its discovery by man, it is an old 
world, much older than Europe, in rela- 
tion to the types of its animals and 
plants. For example, the big trees of 
California are of older stock than any 
trees now growing in Europe. The ques- 
tion has been raised whether some of the 
races of Siberia and Eastern Asia have 
not sprung from American aborigines, 
rather than that our Indians have come 
from that quarter. 

In the case of such a plant as the com- 
mon heather of England and Scotland, 
found growing wild in Nova Scotia, it is 
a matter of curious interest to determine 
whether it is native to the soil or has 
been introduced from Europe. Lawson 
decided that the plant had its home here. 
There was a time, it is thought, when the 
plant was abundant in our northern 
lands, and its present rare occurrence 
marks a dying out of the species on this 
side of the ocean. Its vigorous growth in 
Europe is due to the circumstance that 
there it is a young plant on a virgin soil. 

It was Buffon’s idea that all the forms 


-of animal and plant life common to the 


two continents were introduced here after 
the discovery by Europeans. The idea was 
naturally suggested by the rapidity with 
which this continent was peopled and 
stocked with all domestic animals and cul- 
tivated plants. The teaching from Buf- 
fon’s day until twenty or twenty-five years 
ago has been to the same effect. Since 
then, however, the evidence has been found 
to prove this view to be not only false, 
but directly the reverse of what had been 
the real order of succession. 





Wax Mines 


THERE is mined in various parts of the 
world a curious resinous substance, called 
ozocerite, which bears a considerable re- 
semblance to beeswax. There are deposits, 
usually found in conjunction with rock- 
salt and coal, in Austria, Russia, Rou- 
mania, Egypt, Algeria, Canada, and Mex- 
ico; but so far the substance has not been 
found anywhere in sufficient quantities to 
make its mining profitable except in the 
district of Boryslav, in Austrian Galicia, 
and on an island off the west coast of 
the Caspian Sea. 

In seeking this mineral wax shafts are 
sunk until a bed or “ nest ” of ozocerite is 
struck. Then connecting galleries are 
driven. There is considerable danger, and 
many lives have been lost in consequence 
of the sudden forcing up of the soft wax 
into the shafts by the enormous pressure 
to which it is subjected. 

Ozocerite is largely used for manu- 
facturing ceresin, which is employed, to- 
gether with beeswax, in the making of 
wax candles, as well as in the manufacture 
of phonographic cylinders, and for many 
similar purposes. 
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The Most Venomous Snake 


THE most venomous of snakes is said 
to be the Echis carinata of India. It is 
about eighteen inches long and of a gray 
color. The creature is death itself, and 
carries in its head the secret of destroying 
life with the concentrated agony of all 
the poisons. 

The Echis carinata is tolerably common 
in India, being found in nearly every part 
of the peninsula. 

Fortunately, however, for man, it is 
not, like the cobra, a heuse-frequenting 
snake; for its aggressive habits would 
make it infinitely more fatal to life than 
its dreaded relative.. 

This king of the asps does not turn to 
escape from man as the cobra will, or 
flash into concealment like the koriat, 
but keeps the path against its human 
assailant, and, pitting its own eighteen 
inches of length against its enemy’s bulk, 
challenges and provokes conflict. 

A stroke with a whip will cut it in 
two, or a clod of earth. disable it; but 
such is its malignity that it will invite 
attack by every device at its command, 
staking its own life on the mere chance 
of its adversary coming within the little 
circle. of its power. At most, the radius 
of this circle is twelve inches. Within 
it, at any point, lies certain death, and, 
on the bare hope of hand or foot tres- 
passing within its reach, the Hchis throws 
its body into a figure-of-eight coil. Then 
it attracts attention by rubbing its loops 
together, which, from the roughness of 
the scales, make a rustling, hissing sound, 
erects its head in the center, and awaits 
attack. a 

It is said that no one, having once en- 
countered this terrible reptile, can ever 
forget its horrifying aspect when thus 
aroused, its eagerly aggressive air, its 
restless coils, which, in constant motion 
one over the other and rustling ominously 
all the while, stealthily but surely bring 
it nearer and nearer to the object of 
its fury. 





Lignite 

BriquErs made without the use of bind- 
ing material, and composed of lignite from 
California, Texas, and North Dakota, have 
been successfully manufactured by the 
testing station of the Bureau of Mines, and 
it is believed that this new form of fuel 
will prove to be of considerable value. 
Heretofore the cost of the pitch necessary 
to hold coal dust together has rendered ‘the 
manufacture of briquets commercially im- 
practicable. 

Lignite is a poor form of coal, brown 
in color, found in great abundance in sev- 
eral Western States, particularly the Da- 
kotas, Montana, and Texas. Its use has 
been greatly restricted because of its ten- 
deney to slack or turn to dust shortly after 
it has been mined. Because of the great 
amount’ of moisture which it contains, 
lignite has been difficult to burn under 
boilers or in stoves, and the 150,000 square 
miles of territory underlain by lignite have 
heretofore been of value only as farm or 
ranch lands. 

Some time ago the Bureau of Mines de- 
veloped a furnace that would burn lignite 
satisfactorily, but there remained the 
problem of transportation and the pre- 
venting of slacking. This was solved by 
means of a powerful briqueting-machine 
obtained from Germany, in which country 
briqueting has progressed to a greater 
degree than in the United States. 

The experiments made by the govern- 
ment are of particular interest for the 
reason that the regions in which large 
deposits of lignite are found are at long 
distances from the fields of high-grade coal. 
The development of the manufacturing in- 
dustries in those regions depends, of 
course, upon the possibility of obtaining 
a cheap and satisfactory fuel, a require- 
ment which is apparently to be filled by the 
lignite briquet. 





Machine-made Glass 


For a long time it was thought impossi- 
ble that window-glass could be made by a 
mechanical process, but the ingenuity of 
American manufacturers overcame all ob- 
stacles, and this kind of glass is now made, 
in all sizes and thicknesses, by an improved 
process. 

Such glass cannot be manufactured by 
pressure, because the surfaces thus pro- 
duced are imperfectly transparent. The 
method of allowing the molten glass to fall 
through a narrow slit was also tried with- 
out success, for the surfaces became 
striated. The process of drawing, by lift- 
ing the molten glass in sheets, was finally 
adopted. But this required many _ in- 
genious devices to prevent the glass from 
contracting into columnar or cylindrical 
forms. All these difficulties have now 
been overcome, so that it is no longer 
necessary to produce transparent sheets 
of glass solely by the old blowing methods. 
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MONKS WIN RIGHT 
TO CHARTREUSE 


United States Supreme Court Favors 
Carthusian Order in Fight to Protect 
Secret of its Liqueur. 





By a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court the Carthusian monks, who 
make the celebrated liqueur known as Char- 
treuse, have won their fight against the 
Cusenier Company, a New York corporation, 
to prevent the latter from using the trade- 
mark and other indicia of the monks’ prod- 
uct in the sale of a similar cordial in this 
country. The Cusenier Company acts as 
agent for the French liquidator, Mons. Henri 
Lecontier, appointed by the French court to 
take possession of the property of the monks 
in France under the Associations act of 1901. 

Following the forcible removal from their 
monastery, near Voiron, in the Department 
of Isere, in France, the monks took their 
liqueur manufacturing secret with them and 
set up a factory in Tarragona, in Spain, and 
there have continued to manufacture the 
cordial, importing from France such herbs 
as were needed for the purpose. 

The French liquidator, it is alleged, under- 
took to make a cordial identical with or 
closely resembling the monks’ product. 

In about all substantial details the claims 
of the monks have been upheld, except that 
the defendant company has not been held 
in contempt. Justice Hughes wrote the de- 
cision. The jurisdiction of the Circuit 
Court was upheld. It was also set forth 
that the monks’ non-use of the trade-mark 
did not constitute abandonment and that the 
French law affecting it could not have any 
extra-territorial effect as far as this country 
was concerned, and that the monks have an 
exclusive right to the use of the word Char- 
treuse in the sale of their product in the Unit- 
ed States.—N.Y. Herald, June 20,1911. 4*, 
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Oil on the Waters 


Ir has long been known that oil poured 
upon the surface of stormy water has a 
wonderful effect in calming it, and many 
vessels have probably been saved from 
destruction by this simple means. 

The reason of this curious effect of oil 
upon water is superficially apparent. It 
depends upon the viscosity, or adhesive- 
ness, of the oil, which causes it to act 
somewhat like a skin drawn over the more 
unstable surface of the water, so that 
the tendency of the latter to break into 
spray as it is driven by the wind is re- 
strained. The danger to ships from a high 
running sea arises from this breaking of 
the waves. As long as the surface of the 
waves is smooth and unbroken, the ship 
rides easily upon them. 

But while the principle upon which the 
oil acts is thus evident enough, the real 
method of its action is not so apparent. 
This has been subjected to a mathematical 
investigation by a British scientist. 

It is shown that the viscosity of oil is 
so much greater than that of water, being 
in the case of olive-oil more than two 
hundred and thirty times as great, that 
the water may be regarded as a friction- 
Jess liquid in comparison with the oil. 
The surface tension between the oil and 
the air is also shown to be considerably 
greater than that between the oil and the 
water. With these data it is found that 
there will be no breaking of the waves 
unless the latter vary in length between 
two fractions of a centimeter, namely, 
nine-elevenths and five-sixths. 

The result would, of course, vary a 
little with different kinds of oil, and, as a 
matter of fact, the reports of mariners 
show that there is a considerable differ- 
ence in the effect produced upon the 
waves, depending upon the sort of oil that 
is used. Petroleum and various kinds of 
fish-oils have been employed. The effect 
is always found to be beneficial, though 
in varying degrees. 





The Colored Terraces of the 
Yellowstone 


Ir is with surprise that visitors to the 
Yellowstone National Park,* who return 
after an absence of a year or more, find 
that many changes have occurred in the 
appearance of the colored terraces at the 
Mammoth Hot Springs. Indeed, such al- 
terations occur sometimes in a period of 
a few weeks. 

The terraces consist of a series of ba- 
sins, each set being a few feet lower than 
its predecessor, and the hot water from 
the springs at the top of the terraces flows 
from basin to basin, depositing its chalky 
sediment at the rims, thus slowly building 
them up. 

Wherever the flow of water continues 
constant for a considerable time the fluted 
edges and sides of the basins become beau- 
tifully colored. 

The variegated hues are mainly due to 
vegetable matter, and so, if the flow of 
water ceases, these bright colors rapidly 
fade, leaving the terraces milk-white. In 
a little while the edges and walls of the 
dry basins begin to crumble, and the most 
beautiful forms disappear in white dust 
and chalk-like fragments. 

One of the favorite terraces at the hot 
springs, called the Minerva Terrace, ex- 
hibits these changes in a marked degree, 
because of its conspicuous position. 

Sometimes, owing to a failure of the 
flow of water, the Minerva Terrace parts 
with its splendid colors, and resembles a 
set of fluted basins carved out of snow- 
white marble. But when the water begins 
to run freely again the colors return with 
all their former vividness and beauty. 

The changes in the flow of the water 
seem to depend, in part at least, upon con- 
ditions prevailing in the heated rocks un- 
derlying the terraces. 





The Spread of Species 


OnE of the problems that confront the 
naturalist is that of accounting for the 
distribution of identical forms of life 
through widely separated localities. In- 
vestigation frequently shows that this has 
been accomplished in many ways that ap- 
pear quite simple when once discovered, 
although one would hardly have thought 
of them. 

Some interesting facts have been gleaned 
concerning the dispersion of fresh-water 
mollusks. accounting for their appearance 
in remote and isolated ponds. Water-fow! 
play an important part in this work. 
Ducks have been known to carry mussels 
attached to their feet a hundred miles or 
more. Bivalve mollusks not infrequently 
cling to the toes of wading birds, and are 
thus transported for considerable dis- 
tances. Even aquatic insects have been 
known to carry small fresh-water mol- 
lusks attached to their legs. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


TWO STATIONS 
IN NEW YORK 


Through trains between New York and 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
and the South, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis, 
arrive at and depart from the 


Pennsylvania Station 


Only one block from Broadway at 
32d Street. 

Special tube trains, running through 
to and from Manhattan Transfer and 
connecting with through trains leave 
and arrive at the 


Hudson Terminal 


Church and Cortlandt Streets, only 
five minutes from Wall Street, and 
only one block from the Subway at 
Fulton Street. These two stations 


Accommodate all Sections 
of New York 


Serving directly the downtown financial 
and business district, as well as the 
uptown hotel, shopping, and residential 
sections. 


GEO. W. BOYD 
General Passenger Agent 


J. R. WOOD 
Passenger Traffic Manager 








The Games of Animals 


THERE seems to be plenty of evidence 
that the desire to “play” is a true in- 
stinct among animals. As is the case with 
man, this tendency to play is strongest in 
the young. 

Dogs and cats may be seen to romp in 
a game of tag as truly as ever children do, 
chasing one another in turn until they 
weary of the fun. ; 

Dogs wrestle. With their forepaws upon 
each other’s shoulders, standing upon 
their Hind legs, they struggle, each appar- 
ently trying to throw the other. They 
will play thus until they finally fall in a 
close émbrace, rolling over and over. 

Squirrels are addicted to the pastime 
called by children “ squat-tag.” A squirrel 
will start over the grass, closely followed 
by another, until the first “ squats” upon 
its haunches. Then the parts are ex- 
changed, the second squirrel becoming 
“it.” By and by they will dart for the 
nearest tree, where they will further amuse 
themselves by playing “ hide-and-seek.” 

No small boy ever enjoyed a game of 
ball more than does a kitten, though the 
kitten, to be sure, invariably plays 
“hand-ball,” and plays alone. It will 
amuse itself by the hour gently patting 
some object with its paw, sending it now 
here, now there, keeping it continually in 
motion, and evidently relishing every 
minute of the play. 

Goldfish have been observed to indulge 
in antics very closely resembling play. 
One such fish, in an aquarium, was resting 
quietly within a few inches of the surface, 
when it suddenly ejected a fish scale from 
its mouth. As the scale was slowly sink- 
ing, the fish darted downward, drew the 
scale into its mouth, and rose to the sur- 
face, where it remained motionless for 
several moments. This performance was 
repeated several times. Whatever may 
have been the exact motive that prompted 
these actions, it may fairly be concluded 
that the object of the fish was recreation. 





How Indians Made History 


Ir we could only get at the facts of the 
history of our Indian tribes, it would be 
of interest to compare these with what 
is related as the fortune of most civilized 
nations. It is only in tradition that the 
history of the Indian lives, and only one 
version of the story is ever heard. . Some- 
times this is so true to nature that no 
room for doubt can be found. Such is 
the following chapter from the annals 
of the Beavers, a Canadian tribe. 

One day a young chief shot his arrow 
through a dog belonging to another brave. 
The brave revenged the death of his dog, 
and instantly a hundred bows were drawn. 
Ere night had fallen some eighty warriors 
lay dead around the camp, the pine woods 
rang with the lamentations of the women: 
the tribe had lost its bravest men. 

There was a temporary truce. The 
friends of the chief whose arrow had 
killed the dog yet numbered some sixty 
people, and it was agreed that they should 
separate from the tribe and seek their 
fortune in the vast wilderness lying to the 
south. 

In the night they began their march; 
sullenly their brethren saw them depart, 
never to return. They went their way to 
the shores of the Lesser Slave Lake, 
toward the great plains which were said 
to be far southward, by the banks of the 
swift-rolling Saskatchewan. 

The tribe of the Beavers never saw this 
exiled band again, but a hundred years 
later a Beaver Indian, who followed the 
fortunes of a white fur-hunter, found 
himself in one of the forts of the Sas- 
katchewan. Strange Indians were camped 
about the palisades; they were members 
of the great Blackfoot tribe, whose hunt- 
ing-grounds lay south of the Saskatche- 
wan. Among them were a few braves 
who, when they conversed, spoke a lan- 
guage different from that of the others; 
in this language the Beaver Indian rec- 
ognized his own tongue. 





Bug-Power 


Ir asked to name the strongest animals, 
most persons begin with the largest, the 
elephant, and continue with oxen, horses, 
ete. This is, of course, correct in so far 
as their total horse-power is concerned, 
but for real strength, proportioned to the 
size and weight of the animal, one must 
go to the insect world. Compared with 
insects, the strength of almost any large 
animal, and especially of man, is absurd. 

A man is considered strong if he can 
drag a mass weighing three or four 
times as much as himself, but the beetle 
will walk with five hundred times his own 
weight. If a man were placed under a 
wooden box with five times his weight on 
top to hold it down, he would remain 
there indefinitely, but to retain a stag 
beetle prisoner in the same way one must 
pile on top of the box at least eighteen 
hundred times its weight. 
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The Burmese Ruby-Mines 


Tue world derives the greater part of 
its finest rubies from the mines of the 
Mogok Valley in Burma, where much mod- 
ern machinery and the very latest tools 
are employed to facilitate the examina- 
tion of a large amount of byon, or ruby- 
vearing clay. Near by, in the valleys of 
the Burmans, the search for rubies is con- 
ducted pretty much as it was centuries 
and centuries ago. The digging and wash- 
ing there is a matter of hand labor; but 
they are still getting the rubies. 

In the Mogok Valley, however, where 
large workings are always in hand, a sci- 
entific system has been introduced with 
corresponding results. The byon is ex- 
tracted by the open-quarry method of re- 
moving all the surface down to the ruby- 
bearing clay. This is then dug up, car- 
ried on trolleys to the steam cleansing 
mill, washed, passed through the sieves, 
and then closely scrutinized for rubies and 
spinels. 

In addition to the pure ruby, spinel or 
balas rubies are found in large quantities 
in Mogok. Wherever the ruby is found, 
there also is spinel. Both are crystals of 
aluminum, but of varying shapes. While 
the true ruby may be said to be pure 
corundum only, the spinel shows a minute 
quantity of magnesium, the presence of 
which lessens its hardness by one-fifth. 

There is in use at these mines an instru- 
ment called the dichroiscope, whereby ru- 
bies are separated from the spinels with 
the utmost accuracy and certainty. The 
gem is placed in the instrument in such 
a way that a ray of light passes through 
it and is polarized. The true ruby shows 
a pure red ray, whereas the spinel dis- 
closes a slight tinge of blue with the red. 

Among the comparatively few magnifi- 
cent spinels in existence may be mentioned 
the great Agincourt ruby in the British 
crown. 

Practically all the rubies of both an- 
cient and modern times have -emanated 
from the Mogok Valley, but no one knows 
just how long these mines have been in 
operation, since it has always been the 
policy of those in control to keep their 
transactions as secret as possible. It is 
known, however, that these mines have 
been worked consecutively for a period ex- 
tending back to the year 1600. 

Rubies are more precious than diamonds. 
They are practically indestructible, ex- 
cept by fire. Where a flawless diamond 
would be worth, roughly speaking, the sum 
of $100, a perfect ruby of the same weight 
would bring twice that amount. 





How Gems Are “ Doctored” 


Ir is said that the yellow tinge found 
in some diamonds is got rid of, or, at 
least, effectually concealed in many in- 
stances, by placing the stone in a chem- 
ical bath, a process that deposits upon 
the diamond a thin film of the color. of 
violet. 

Frequently a large diamond is merely 
‘‘eomposite,” consisting of two or more 
small stones cunningly joined by mastic, 
their value being, apparently, increased 
many times by this alliance. 

By the application of ammonia a faded 
turquoise receives a new lease of life, and, 
it is claimed, the same effect may be pro- 
duced by treating the stone with Prussian 
blue, which, in some mysterious way, is 


held: to penetrate the gem amc impart 
color thereto. 
Many ingenious impositions in the 


mounting of gems are perpetrated upon 
careless buyers. If the stone is not “clear 
set,” it is a comparatively easy matter, 
it is contended, to conceal flaws by paint- 
ing the surface of the metal wherein the 
stone is set with a pigment composed of 
mastic and burnt ivory. 





Freaks of Bullets 


At the battle of Peach Orchard, when 
McClellan was making his change of base, 
a Michigan infantryman fell to the 
ground as if shot dead, and was left 
lying in a heap as the regiment changed 
position. The bullet that had hit him 
first struck; the barrel of his gun, then 
glanced and struck off a button of his 
coat, tore the watch out of his vest 
pocket, and struck the man just over the 
heart, where it was stopped by a 
song-book in his shirt pocket. He was 
unconscious for three-quarters of an 
hour, and it was a full month before the 
black-and-blue spot disappeared. 

At Pittsburgh Landing a member of the 
Twelfth Michigan Infantry stooped to 
give a wounded man a drink from his 
eanteen. While in this act, a_ bullet 


aimed at his breast struck the canteen 
and buried itself in the leg of a horse. 
The canteen was split open and dropped 
to the ground in halves. 

At the second battle of Bull Run a 
New York infantryman was passing to- 
bacco to a comrade when a bullet struck 








How to Motor Anywhere 
Without Asking a Question 


ODAY a motorist can tour from one end of the 
United States to the other without asking a ques- 
tion as to route and without losing the road. 


It is Simple 


There are today available a num- 
ber of route books which give the 
correct speed indicator mileage at 
every landmark, railroad or change 
of direction. 


All of these route books which 
have been adopted as “‘official’’ by 
the Automobile Clubs (and most of 
the others) have been laid out with 
the Warner Auto-Meter, ‘‘ The Aristo- 
crat of Speed Indicators.” 


Because exhaustive tests proved 
to the Road Map Makers that every 
Warner was just like every other, and 
that the mileage shown by the Map 
Car Warner would appear on the trip 
dial of every other Warner that ever 
passed that point. 

Note How Touring With a War- 

ner Works Out in Practice. 


We could easily fill this space with 
touring experiences, all leading up to 
the same conclusion—hundreds of 
mikes of absolutely unknown territory 
traveled without a single direction 
asked, even in the large cities. A 
couple will suffice. 


The first week in June a million- 
aire manufacturer of Davenport, 
Iowa, while in Detroit, bought a 
popular priced car to “drive him- 
self.”” The first time he ever took 
hold of a steering wheel was on this 
car, in the outskirts of Detroit. His 
lessons gave him the “bug” to such 
an extent that he determined to drive 
home to Davenport. So he bought 
an Official Route Book and a Warner 
and made the whole distance without 
asking a single question. 


At Every Direction the Warner 
and the Route Book Corre- 
sponded Exactly. 


A few days ago we met a Motor 
Enthusiast in Chicago en route for 


and Easy— 


San Francisco with his wife and son. 
He had never been more than a short 
distance away from New York before 
He had not been compelled to ask a 
direction up to that time—nor will he 
the remainder of the distance. If 
every owner of a car could have 
listened to his enthusiastic eulogy of 
the Warner, they would never again 
be satisfied with an inferior indicator. 


An Exclusive Warner Refine- 
ment Which Adds Still Further 
to the Joys of Touring. 


All Warner instruments of the dial 
type (see illustration) have two re- 
setting buttons for the trip mileage 
figures. One resets the figures to 
000.0 with a single turn. The other 
works on the tenths of a mile only, 
making it possible to turn up any 
desired mileage on the trip scale. 
This makes it possible to drive around 


‘the boulevards or through the parks 


at any point and then in a few sec- 
onds set the mileage back to corre- 
spond with the Route Book readings. 


Those who tour regularly will ap- 
preciate this refinement. 


Those Who Select Unreliable 


Indicators Because of Low 


Price are Missing the Big Joys 
of Motoring. 


The Warner was selected for sur- 
veying the routes in these different 
Route Books because unvaryingly ac- 
curate and reliable. Every Warner 
was found to indicate exactly the 
same as every other. No two in- 
dicators of other makes indicated the 
same. 

You should have a Warner on your 
car to interpret these routes for the 
same reason, ij you do any touring. 

If you don’t tour you are missing 
the most fascinating part of motoring. 
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HE Warner can be secured through reputable 
Automobile dealers in any city or town in the 
Warner branches are maintained 
in all the principal cities for the convenience of 


United States. 


these dealers and their customers. 


Beloit or at our branches is invited for Warner 


literature. 


Inquiry to 





account of tires, gasoline, oil, repairs, etc. 
name and model of your car. 


FREE TO AUTOMOBILISTS. A vest-pocket “ Auto- 
mobile Expense Record” tab indexed for conveniently keeping 
Sent FREE for 
Address H. P. WILSON, 
Booklet Dept., Warner Instrument Company, Beloit, Wis. 











Warner Instrument Company 


Main Offices and Factory 


1179 Wheeler Ave., Beloit, Wis. 


Branch Houses Maintained at 


Atlanta 

Boston Cleveland Kansas City 
Buffalo Denver Los Angeles 
Chicago Detroit York 
Cincinnati Indianapolis Philadelphia 








Canadian Branch, 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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the plug, glanced off, and buried itself 


in a knapsack. The tobacco was rolled 
up like a ball of shavings, and carried a 
hundred feet away. Directly in the line 


of the bullet was the head of a lieu- 
tenant, and, had not the bullet been de- 
flected, he would certainly have been 
wounded or killed thereby. As it was, 
he had both eyes filled with tobacco 
dust, and had to be led to the rear. 

At Brandy Station one of Custer’s 
troopers had his left stirrup-strap cut 


away by a grape-shot, which passed be- 
tween his leg and the horse, blistering 
the skin as if a red-hot iron had been 
used. He dismounted to ascertain the 
extent of his injuries, and, as he bent 
over, a bullet knocked his hat off and 
killed his horse. 

In the same fight a trooper had suffered 
several days with a toothache. In a 
hand-to-hand conflict he received a pistol- 
ball in the right cheek. It knocked out 
his aching tooth, and passed out through 
the left corner of his mouth, taking 
along a part of an upper tooth. The joy 
of getting rid of the toothache was so 
great that the trooper could not be made 
to go to the rear to have his wound 
dressed. 





Some Facts About Trees 


Tue tallest trees in the world are the 
Australian eucalyptus, which attain an 
altitude of four hundred and eighty feet. 
The biggest are the mammoth trees of 
California, some of which are two hun- 
dred and seventy-six to three hundred and 
seventy-three in height, and a hundred and 
eight feet in circumference at the base. 
From measurements of the rings it is be- 
lieved that certain of these trees are from 
two thousand to twenty-five hundred years 
old. The oldest tree in the world is said 
to exist on the island of Cos off the coast 
of Asia Minor. It is several thousand 
years old, but just how many no one 
has dared to say. The tree is carefully 
preserved by a wall of masonry round it, 
and the trunk is thirty feet ‘in cireum- 
ference, 

But there are parts of trees in the form 
of useful timber which are even older, 
probably, than any on the stump. Beams 
in old buildings are preserved to-day, 
which are known to be over a thousand 
years old. Piles driven by the Romans 
prior to the Christian era are perfectly 
sound to-day, and it is known that they 
have been immersed in water for upward 
of two thousand years. 

Some woods have remarkably durable 
properties when immersed in water. They 
decay rapidly on the stump, many rotting 
in from five to ten years; but when im- 
mersed in water they last longer than iron 
or steel. An effort has been made by our 
government to preserve woods indefinitely 
by treating them with oils and tar pro- 
ducts. Already telegraph poles and rail- 
way ties have had their average life ex- 
tended, from five to ten years by this 
process. 





The Golden Arc-Light 


In place of the pure white glare—cold 
and unkind in its whiteness—of the usual 
form of are-light, a still more glaring ra- 
diance, but of a soft and pleasing golden 
color, is now everywhere seen. 

The golden color of this light is due 
to a peculiar preparation of the carbon 
pencils, which are said to contain the 
salts of various somewhat rare minerals; 
but their exact constituents are not re- 
vealed by the manufacturers. 

The golden are-light gives a eyrious 
spectrum quite unlike the continuous band 
afforded by ordinary carbons, which is 
very similar to that of daylight. The 
spectrum yielded by the new carbons is 
discontinuous, and consists of a number 
of brilliant strips separated by spaces of 
darkness. The red, orange, and green 
are especially conspicuous, while blue and 
the colors beyond it are scarcely repre- 
sented. The carbons have the disad- 
vantage of giving a somewhat unsteady 
light, and for this reason they are held 
by many to be more suitable for outdoor 
than for interior illumination. 





The Mystery in the Twinkle 


Ir would hardly occur to any one, ex- 
cept an astronomer, to search among the 
stars for a new chemical element. Yet 
helium was detected in the sun _ before 
it had been found on the earth, and in 
the corona of the sun there appears a gas 
which has not been identified with any 
terrestrial substance. Not long ago it 
was discovered that a star in Puppis, a 
subdivision of the constellation Argo, 
and a few others, exhibit strange spec- 
tral lines, which were at first supposed 
to belong to yet another new element. But 
more recently reason has been found for 
thinking that the strange lines are due 
to hydrogen in some extraordinary con- 
dition, only attained in those particular 
stars. 
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“FULL VIEW AHEAD” 


A Wholly Unobstructed View through the front window is given the driving occupant ot this car. The first 
enclosed electric car in which no occupants sit in front of the driver. The safety and convenience of the driver’s 


full command of the thorough-fare are obvious. 


Silent Waverley Electric Limousine-Five 


VIEW AHEAD” 


EQUIPPED $3500) 


“FULL 


Design and Construction Patents Applied For 


The | imousine-Five has luxuriously upholstered full seats for five adults. It is alone among electrics in this seating capacity—the 
car for the family—for the companionship of three or four friends in drives or calls—for the theatre party—for every town use. 
It is as easily operated as the smallest motor car made—needs no chauffeur. 
It gives all the service of any town car at less than half the upkeep cost of most gas cars. 
The design is a refinement upon that of the aristocratic Town Chariot of the master coach builders of the first French Empire. 
The upholstery, either in broadcloth or goatskin morocco, is the finest of imported material. 
Silent Waverley High Efficiency Shaft Drive. Full Elliptic Springs with torsional supporting cross springs. 
matic tires. Exide, Waverley, Ironclad, Edison or National battery. 


Solid or Pneu- 


It pictures and fully describes the Limousine-Five, 


Write for the Waverley Art Book on Town Cars, richly illustrated in colors. 
Prices $3500 down to $1225 


the 1912 Four-Passenger Brougham, Coupe, Victoria-Phaeton, Roadster, Stanhope and other models. 


The Waverley Company 


Factory and Home Office: 130 South East St., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


Boston: 35 Irvington Place CuicaGo BRaNcn: 2005 Michigan Boulevard 


Address on Application 


PHILADELPHIA: 2043 Market Street 
Several Ilundred Other Dealers. 


New York; 2010 Broadway 
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